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CATHOLICS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT: 
A CASE HISTORY 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


In the center of Manhattan, on Fifty-first Street just off Fifth 
Avenue, stands a large mansion, the headquarters of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (UE). Across the 
street is Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, perhaps the best known Roman 
Catholic church in the United States. This juxtaposition is not without 
irony, for the fate of the UE has been inextricably linked to the ac- 
tivity of Catholics in the American labor movement. 

In the forties, the UE was one of the most powerful of the unions 
organized by the CIO. It had begun in the mid-thirties as a tiny amal- 
gamation of AFL federal locals and a number of independent groups 
(some of the latter dating back to the period when American Com- 
munists tried to develop dual unions in the United States). In an 
incredibly short period of time, the UE had grown into one of the 
giants of American industrial unionism. At its peak, it numbered some 
half million workers. 

Today, the UE is a small, independent union which has suffered 
enormous losses to its AFL-CIO rival, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers (IUE). Wracked by a bitter 
and intense factional struggle in the mid-forties, the UE split from 
the CIO in 1949 when its adherence to the Communist line became 
a decisive issue. In a few years, the IUE drained away most of its 
membership. 

Catholic workers constituted an integral factor in the history of 
this pattern of sudden growth and equally sudden decline. They 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON is co-editor with Paul Jacobs of Labor in a Free Society 
and a former editor of the Catholic Worker. This study was done under a 
grant from the trade union project of the Fund for the Republic. 
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played a central role in the factional struggles which shook the UE in 
the forties. This intervention assumed many forms: the work of indi- 
vidual priests, pastoral pronouncements from the bishopric, the infllu- 
ence of Catholic labor schools. But undoubtedly the best known and 
most controversial aspect of Catholic action in the UE was the activity 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU). To some, 
ACTU’s role represented a triumph of responsible unionism moti- 
vated by religious inspiration. To others, it symbolized the sinister 
machinations of an outside force working to subordinate the American 
trade union movement to its own purposes. 

Thus, when Kermit Eby, CIO director of education and research, 
resigned in 1948, he said: “There are two extreme poles of power 
attraction in the CIO, the Communist pole and the ACTU pole. Both 
receive their impetus and inspiration from without the CIO. Both 
believe the control of the CIO is part of the large struggle for control 
of the world.”* 

Shortly after the climax of the UE factional struggle, George 
Morris, a Communist commentator, wrote that the Church carried out 
a single Catholic line in the unions through “ACTU, numerous labor 
schools, and an extraordinary propaganda in the trade unions, directed 
especially through publishing and educational institutions of the 
Jesuits.”* Morris went on to accuse James Carey IUE president, of 
being a Vatican agent.® 

From a contrasting point of view, John Cort, one of the founders 
of ACTU, described its program as “the most extraordinary combina- 
tion of radicalism, conservatism and plain common sense ever seen in 
the American labor movement.’* Paul Blanshard, on the other hand, 
long known as a bitter critic of Catholic power in the United States, 
rejects the image of ACTU as a dangerous and monolithically Catholic 
force in the American labor movement. In his American Freedom and. 
Catholic Power, he writes of ACTU as a “small and relatively unim- 
portant organization that has never attained the menacing proportions 
of the dual Catholic labor organization in Quebec.” 


1 Quoted in “The Labor Priests,” Fortume, January 1949, p. 150. 

2George Morris, “Vatican Conspiracy in the Trade Union Movement,” Political 
Affairs, June 1950, p. 53. 

8 Ibid. p. 55. 

4 John Cort, “Nine Years of ACTU,” America, April 6, 1946. 

5 Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic Power, (Boston, 1958) p. 200. 
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The conclusions which this essay seeks to validate disagree with 
most of the interpretations of the struggle that took place in the UE. 
The evidence does not bear out the Communist contention that the 
ACTU pursued a monolithic line; neither does it confirm some of the 
ACTU’s more enthusiastic estimates of its own effectiveness. There 
was no religious caucus in the UE during the forties. Indeed there was 
no ACTU caucus on anything like a continuing and organized basis. 
Catholics, Actists among them, played important roles in the conflicts, 
but their tactics were often contradictory, and their cohesion was al- 
most non-existent. In almost every case, one is struck by disorganiza- 
tion and lack of liason, but not by the activity of a monolithic force. 

One qualification is, however, necessary to this thesis. We are 
here concerned with the organized power of ACTU, the ability of 
ACTU to effect common and agreed upon policies in the UE. Another 
dimension is considerably more elusive. What was ACTU’s influence 
in this fight? Traditionally ACTU counted its members in terms of 
“actives” and “inactives.” The latter group paid dues or signed mem- 
bership cards at one time or another but were otherwise inactive. The 
inactives, who were not part of the organized group, outnumbered the 
actives by nine or ten to one. In addition, there were other workers 
who might have read the ACTU press or been won to an anti-adminis- 
tration point of view by an ACTU speaker. Finally, there is no question 
that ACTU served an educational and propaganda function for the 
general Catholic community—that priests and bishops who intervened 
in the UE struggle may well fisst have been made conscious of the 
problem by Actists. 


In this paper, the focus is on the organizational role of ACTU. 
This is not simply because the question of ACTU’s influence is so much 
more difficult to study; rather it is related to the fundamental questions 
about trade unionism and caucuses in general which underlie this essay. 
It is one thing to deal with a religious or religiously motivated group 
influencing workers in a union through press and speeches; another to 
encounter such groups organizing workers on religious line or appeal- 
ing to them on behalf of an organization which defines membership 
in terms of religious affiliation. It is the latter which is relevant to the 
debate that has taken place over the role of ACTU. 
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ACTU: The Background 


The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists was founded in 
February, 1937 at the Catholic Worker House of Hospitality in New 
York City.° 

There had been various expressions of the Catholic social move- 
ment before the thirties. Early, in 1910, Father Peter E. Dietz had 
organized the Militia of Christ for Social Service, a Catholic and anti- 
Socialist group in the AFL which some have seen as a precursor of 
ACTU.’ Still, the turbulent thirties took the Church somewhat una- 
ware. The Catholic Worker was then probably the most important 
expression of Catholic interest in trade union problems. It attracted 
people who were later to become important in ACTU, in the Catholic 
inter-racial movement, and in other phases of religious and social 
action. 

John Cort, a young Harvard graduate, was living at the Catholic 
Worker house in 1937. Through a study of Quadragesimo Anno, the 
famous social encyclical of Pope Pius XI published in 1931, Cort and 
a small group became convinced of the necessity of an association for 
Catholic trade unionists. The crucial passage from the Pope’s encycli- 
cal, one that remains the basis of ACTU’s orientation to this day, said: 
“Side by side with these trade unions, there must always be associations 
which aim at giving their members a thorough religious and moral 
training, that these in turn may impart to the labor unions to which they 
belong the upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct.” 

Cort gathered together a small group of trade unionists and inter- 
ested Catholics. At the very outset, they encountered a problem which 
was to plague ACTU throughout its existence—the charge of dual 
unionism and religious separatism. Initially the group called itself 
the “Catholic Association of Trade Unionists.” This title, it was felt, 
gave the impression that the group was setting up an official union of 
Catholic unions. For this reason the name was changed to “Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists.” 

In its early days ACTU largely devoted itself to helping the CIO 
organize (so much so that it encountered opposition from some AFL 

eThe fact int thie section are 1 taken f flici i 
newspaper, Lebor Leader, Macch 4 ~~ ¥ en from an official account in ACTU’s 


Marc Karson, “Catholic Church and the Political Development of American 
Trade Unionism,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 4, July 1951. 
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partisans).’ In 1937 during the Woolworth strike in New York, 
Actists joined the picket line with signs proclaiming, “Babs gave 
$11,000,000 to charity, but ‘The Worker is not to receive as alms 
which is his due in Justice-—Pope Pius XI."* During the Chrysler 
strike of the same year, ACTU’s efforts were credited with swinging 
thousands of Catholic auto workers to the side of the UAW, and thus 
turning the tide of the strike."° By October of 1937, the infant ACTU 
had forged ties with Fordham Labor School, one of the first of the 
Catholic labor schools which were to dot the nation in this period. 

The early history of ACTU was one of growth. It mushroomed 
along with the new CIO; its roots in the labor movement were the 
result of its identification with the work of organizing the unorgan- 
ized. At the same time it should be noted that ACTU grew when all 
kinds of ideological groupings in and around the labor movement— 
Communist, Socialist, liberal—were springing up. Its rhythm of devel- 
opment more or less paralleled that of the non-religious ideological 
groups, suggesting that ideology and not religion was the important 
factor. 

Early in its career, ACTU sounded the theme of opposition to 
Communism. In a statement of policy on the Communist issue, it said: 
“The ACTU has worked side by side with Communists in both AF of L 
and CIO unions, and it has seen, by long and painful experience, that 
their tactics and their final objectives run counter to any decent idea 
of democracy or religion. At the same time, we have been forced to 
respect and even admire the good work that many of them are doing.”™ 

Although the ambiguity of this statement is evident, ACTU was 
deeply concerned with the Communist issue. It hailed the anti-Com- . 
munist caucus in the National Maritime Union™ but worried about the 
Right-Wing politics of the anti-Communists in the Transit Workers 
(who were influenced by a supporter of Father Coughlan).” When 
ACTU was first organized in Pittsburgh, Father Carl Hensler “insisted 
on the demand for workers educated in Catholic principles to combat 


cunt Thomas J. Darby, Thirteen Years In a Labor School, Radio Replies Press, 
10 Richard Rovere, writing in the Nation, Jan 4, 1941. Rovere describes ACTU 
at this time as “one of the most considerable” of labor's pressure groups.” p. 11. 
11 Labor Leader, June 8, 1938. ' 
12Tbid, July 25, 1938. 
13Tbid, August 1, 1938. 
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the dangerous leadership that Communists and other left wingers are 
offering neutral unions.”"* 


UE and ACTU: Early Relations and Evaluations 


From the late thirties until the end of World War II, ACTU 
played a dual role in the UE. On the one hand, ACTU generally sup- 
ported UE organizing drives and strikes. On the other, it frequently 
charged the union with Communist leadership and called for a rank- 
and-file opposition to oust UE leaders Albert J. Fitzgerald, Julius 
Emspak, and James J. Matles. But with the exception of some activity 
in a few New York locals of the UE, there is no indication that ACTU 
actually had many people functioning in “live” situations in this peri- 
od. Neither the Labor Leader, official ACTU organ, nor ACTU files 
suggest that there was a coherent, organized operation of any kind. 
ACTU did of course lose many members to the Armed Services during 
the war, and this affected its ability to carry out any kind of concerted 
effort in the UE. When the war ended, and the factional fight broke 
out with renewed vengeance in the UE, this situation changed consider- 
ably, and ACTU found itself much more involved in the struggle. 

It should be noted that even while ACTU was attacking the lead- 
ership of the UE for pro-Communism, it continued to support it as a 
union. This was in line with a policy laid down in its early days that 
Communist membership in a union was no reason for non-Communists 
to withdraw or stay out of it. 

This position was more or less unquestioned in ACTU until after 
the war. It committed the organization to fight the UE administration 
through a factional struggle within the union itself. At no time during 
this period did ACTU form a national caucus or “fraction” which 
directed policy for all members within the UE. The image of ACTU’s 
role in UE in this period naturally was a function of the perspective 
of the observer. For George Donahue, a major figure in ACTU’s devel- 
opment, ACTU was “native” to the labor movement and therefore 
intervened naturally in UE struggles. He believes that the reason why 
ACTU became a center of the fight against the UE administration is 
that it had won the confidence of the workers in the organizing battles. 

Needless to say, the official UE picture of ACTU’s role in the 


14Tbid, September 5, 1938. 
15 Interview with George Donahue, fall 1957. 
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fight is the reverse of Donahue’s. To James J. Matles, President of the 
UE and Director of Organization during its crucial years, ACTU was 
“an organization devoted to capturing control of unions to establish 
its own kind of domination. Success in this aim would not only take 
control of the Union away from its membership, but by fomenting 
division along religious lines whether intentional or not, would destroy 
the Union. . . . Undemocratic and authoritarian in the last degree, the 
ACTU operates to impose its program and policies upon labor unions 
by ‘capturing’ key personnel, and favors the extension of undemocratic 
methods in trade unions to perpetuate the power of ACTU puppets, 
and, through them, the domination of the ACTU over the unions.” 
To Matles, James Carey, leader of the anti-administration forces and 
now president of IUE, was a submissive tool of ACTU.” 

The fact is that as a cohesive and identifiable force, ACTU never 
did play a national role in the UE struggle. Individual Actists did, 
ACTU priests did, various chapters (particularly around New York) 
played important roles at different times, but the most striking thing 
about the evidence is the absence of any national direction of ACTU’s 
work. 

What did happen is that every leading Catholic, every priest, or 
for that matter, every oppositionist in the UE was identified as an 
ACTU member. In part, this came from a natural organizational pride 
on the side of ACTU and from the fact that various individuals who 
acted on their own used its name; in part, it came from the fact that 
the UE administration seized upon the charge of ACTU intervention 
as a major weapon in its struggle with the intra-union opposition. 

A case in point is Matles’ own memory of ACTU leadership.” 
He includes unionists like James Carey, Paul Jennings (Sperry local), 
and James W. Click (St. Louis District) as members of ACTU; yet 
the facts do not bear him out. Click, for example, is not a Catholic and 
has never been a member of ACTU.” In this respect, the case of Carey 
is illuminating. 

Initially ACTU regarded Carey as a “progressive Catholic.” But 
in 1939, a letter from the New York ACTU to John L. Lewis, then 

16 James J. Matles, ‘The Members Run This Union!” UE publication No. 94, pp. 33-4. 
17 Ibid, p. 36. 

18 Interview with Matles, fall 1957. 

19 Click’s statements to this effect are corroborated by a letter from a St. Louis UE 


leader to ACTU during the fight. Letter from John H. Burns, President Local 1102, to 
Roger Larkin, ACYU January 29, 1949. ACTU files. 
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still leader of the CIO, criticized the front activity of CIO officers, 
stating “the specific complaint centers on the presence of your inter- 
national representative, James B. Carey, before such a patently Com- 
munist front organization as the League for Peace and Democracy.”” 
Then a short time later ACTU complimented Carey as the leader of 
an anti-Communist opposition within UE. 

The complexities of Carey-ACTU relations deepened when Carey 
criticized the ACTU press for an error on the Communist issue which 
appeared in the Labor Leader on May 20, 1940. Said Carey: “I have 
grave misgivings lest you are on your way to a policy of functioning 
as an organized opposition ‘caucus,’ ‘to bore from within’ in exactly 
the same fashion as the Communists operate.’”” ACTU leader George 
Donahue denied the charge. 

In 1941, “Syntax,” a columnist for the Labor Leader, charged that 
Carey was the chief problem in the development of the UE opposition 
to the official leadership. Syntax declared that the reason Carey had 
broken with the Communists was chiefly the influence of Sidney Hill- 
man, “leader of the Social Democratic forces.”™ “Let us pray,” wrote 
Syntax, “that Carey’s defeat will serve as an impetus to an honest 
rank-and-file movement designed to oust all weak sisters from labor's 
ranks.” 

But in 1942, in the ACTU column of the Pittsburgh Catholic, 
Father Charles Owen Rice came out in hearty support of Carey for 
the presidency of the UE.” A year later, Labor Leader columnist Syntax 
again sharply attacked Carey: “The reason for the Communist success 
in the UE is the lack of leadership in the predominantly right-wing 
membership: James Carey, the former UE President is not generally 
trusted by the rank-and-filers. . . . The rank-and-filers vividly remem- 
ber his former days with Emspak and Matles and now look with skep- 
ticism at his honeymoon with the Social Democrats. The Electrical 
Workers are looking for a positive leadership free from the ‘isms.’ Jim 
Carey could never furnish that.”™ 

Within a little more than a year of Syntax’s slashing attack on 
Carey, the UE administration was to begin to refer to opponents as the 
“Carey-ACTU bloc.” Thus, as the record makes clear, relations between 


20 Tabor Leader, February 6, 1939. 
21 [bid, p. 3. 

#3 Pittsburgh | Catholic, July a 1942. 
23 Labor Leader, September 20, 1943. 
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Carey and ACTU were from the very beginning complicated and con- 
tradictory. It does not bear out Matles’ recollections, which tend to 
exaggerate the strength and organization of the ACTU opposition and 
to make Actists out of opposition leaders who frequently were under 
fire from ACTU. 


One-Man ACTU 


The career of Father Charles Owen Rice provides an explanation 
of why so many in the labor movement exaggerated the organizational 
cohesion and influence of ACTU. Father Rice began his career with the 
Catholic and Radical Alliance in Pittsburgh, a group with close ties to 
the Catholic Worker movement of Dorothy Day. Over the years, he 
walked various picket lines, made radio appeals for strikers and estab- 
lished himself as the champion of the CIO among Pittsburgh Catholics. 
Always an individualist, his opponents included Catholics as well as 
Communists. 

For long periods, Father Rice operated ACTU “out of his hat.” 
He wrote a column in the Pittsburgh Catholic, corresponded with 
unionists throughout the country, and was active in a labor school 
established to train members of UE Local 601 (a huge Pittsburgh lo- 
cal) in anti-Communism. 

Indeed, Father Rice enjoyed his role as a one-man ACTU. In a 
letter to ACTU headquarters in New York, he wrote in 1943, “I was 
part and parcel of the campaign (in Local 601) in 1941 but my contact 
and the contact of the ACTU was never established. The Commies 
were merely guessing. In December, 1942, I took no part. . . .""* Years 
later, Father Rice was to remember that the distinctively ACTU part 
of the Pittsburgh operation hardly existed during World War II. 

Almost always Father Rice was a center of swirling activity. The 
first announcement of ACTU activity in the UE appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic on December 19, 1940.% The paper reported that a 
new chapter planned to open “a vigorous fight against the Communist 
Party in East Pittsburgh.” Less than a month later, Father Rice de- 
livered the invocation at the installation of officers in Local 601.” 

24Letter dated May 29, 1943. 

25In this section, I rely heavily upon an unpublished doctoral dissertation on Local 
601 by Dr. Hugh Cleland of the University of Pittsburgh: “The Political History of 
a Social Union: Local 601 of the CIO Electrical Workers Union” (Western Reserve 


University, 1957). 
26UE News, January 11, 1941. 
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Within a month of that occasion, the Communist party violently at- 
tacked him for taking a role in Pittsburgh trade union politics. This 
evoked a whimsical comment by the New York Actists, “ . . . we might 
add that the New York ACTU feels rather slighted since we've been 
fighting and defeating Communists in New York unions some time 
before Pittsburgh and Detroit had an ACTU.”” 

The issue at stake in this first public skirmish was the. discharge 
of a worker named Joseph Baron. Here is Father Rice’s description of 
the incident: ‘Several months ago, Catholic members of the giant local 
601 of the UER & MWA asked me to look into their local situation 
and help them in their battle against Communist elements in the 
Local... . 

“I entered openly into the situation when a Communist-controlled 
clique in 601 attempted to force the Westinghouse Company to rehire 
a notorious fellow traveler who had worked for the company only ten 
days, was not a member of the union, and had been working in a 
division handling defense orders.”™ 

The Company’s position in this dispute was that Baron’s outside 
“activities would affect the prestige of the company.”” The Commu- 
nists were, of course, in favor of Baron’s retention. 

The Baron issue was put to a vote in Local 601. Father Rice got 
in touch with Catholic priests in parishes with large numbers of UE 
workers in the congregation. From the pulpit, the priests read a letter 
telling the workers to attend their union meetings. According to Father 
Rice, it was he who supplied the impetus for this campaign in Pitts- 
burgh churches.” As a result, the workers turned out in large numbers 
at the meetings, and the point of view urged by Father Rice carried 
the day. (This was one of the relatively few cases in which ACTU, 
or Father Rice, was able to accomplish a formal mobilization of the 
machinery of the parish churches in a struggle with the UE administra- 
tion. In other cases, priests and even bishops entered the fight but not 
under the aegis of the ACTU.) Shortly after Rice’s victory, various 
sections of the local passed resolutions condemning clerical influence 
in their affairs. Thus it is clear that many who were by no means 
Communist ‘were sensitive to the issue of “outside domination.” 


27 Labor Leader, February 20, 1941. 

28 Tbid. 

2% Cleland, op. cit, p. 156. 
; 30 Interview with Father Charles Owen Rice, winter 1958. Also cf. Cleland disserta- 
tion, p. 157. 
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Subsequent to his victory in the Baron issue, Father Rice an- 
nounced in Labor Leader that ‘an ACTU labor school is now being 
conducted in the vicinity of the Westinghouse Plant.”** Actually it 
was the official Church authorities in Pittsburgh who established the 
school. Its director was Reverend Cyril J. Vogel, director of adult 
education of the Pittsburgh Diocese. Rice was a faculty member.” 
It should be noted that this early and semi-official cooperation between 
Church and ACTU did not continue throughout the UE struggle. 
Later, Father Rice was to encounter opposition from within the Church. 

In the election of delegates to the UE convention, the main issue, 
developing out of the Baron fight, was posed as that of Communism 
versus ACTU. But although Father Rice’s forces had been able to carry 
the local on the Baron arbitration, they met defeat in their first attempt 
to elect convention delegates. In the battles that followed, victory was 
to go first to one side and then to the other. In the dispute which 
followed the struggle over the ouster of Baron, ACTU was part of a 
“Progressive American Slate” (taking a leaf from the administration's 
book on the use of the word “‘progressive’”) and won a victory.” But 
by the end of 1942, the ACTU column in the Pittsburgh Catholic (now 
signed “Cor’’) commented that the defeated Communist group in 
Local 601 was once again moving forward.™ It was not, in fact, until 
the appearance of the “Independent Committee of the Rank and File” 
in 1944 that Local 601 was to have a really significant and active oppo- 
sition to the UE administration. 

During the war, Father Rice took a post as rent director in Pitts- 
burgh. ACTU as an organized entity became dormant. Furthermore, 
as a result of the war, the labor school, which had been a recruiting 
ground for ACTU, was abandoned. Father Rice himself based his ac- 
tivity on his connection with Duquesne University, but he was unable 
to form an organized and effective group in Local 601. 

Thus the chronology of ACTU’s intervention in the affairs of 
UE in Pittsburgh is fairly clear: in 1940, there was no ACTU group 
in Local 601; in 1941 an ACTU operation began, primarily around 
the Baron issue. The struggle growing out of the Baron issue contin- 

31 Labor Leader, April 7, 1947. 
82 Pittsburgh Catholic, March 6, 1941. 
83 Michael FitzPatrick, Tape, Oral History Department, University of Pittsburgh. 


$4 Pittsburgh Catholic, February 12, 1942. 
35 Rice interview. 
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ued throughout 1941 and 1942, but by 1943 there was little left of any 
organized ACTU group. Finally between 1943 and 1947, as described 
in the Pittsburgh report to the 1947 Convention of ACTU, the chapter 
was more or less inactive. 

This fact is of significance in establishing an important point. 
The New York ACTU became intensively involved in the affairs of 
the District 4 UE locals right after the end of the war. At that time 
the Pittsburgh chapter was scarcely functioning. By the time Pittsburgh 
ACTU came to life again, reorganizing at a meeting at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel in 1947, New York Actists had virtually dissolved their opera- 
tion into the Members for Democratic Action (MDA) caucus of the 
UE. This bears out Father Rice’s own recollection, and all of the 
evidence available in ACTU files, that there was no national direction 
of ACTU chapters and individuals involved in the UE fight. 

It should also be noted that Father Rice himself felt that ACTU 
was strongest as an organization in the early (1941-1942) period of 
its involvement in the Local 601 struggle.** If this is true, and the 
evidence seems to corroborate his recollection, then the organized 
ACTU group was at no time a really significant opposition within the 
Local. This is not to say that Father Rice was without influence. As an 
individual, he was clearly one of the central figures of the opposition 
movement. Later, when MDA was the center of the struggle against 
the UE administration, he was to act almost as a full-time functionary. 
But he was acting as an individual or perhaps at the behest of Philip 
Murray, not of ACTU. 

Finally, the cooperation between Father Rice, local parish priests 
(through the Labor School), and the Diocese of Pittsburgh marks the 
highest degree of official liaison between ACTU and the Church to be 
found in the whole complicated struggle. Here the organizational ma- 
chinery of the Church was used for factional purposes in an intra-union 
conflict. But this, as will be apparent, was not the general method of 
operation of ACTU during the greater part of the UE struggle. 


ACTU Nationally 


Organizationally, ACTU was probably strongest in its initial 
period. But at no time did ACTU create a stable, national organi- 
zation. This fact provides a certain perspective for understanding Philip 
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Taft’s assertion that the Actists did not work as a “fraction” in the 
labor movement.*’ For in the absence of a real national organization, 
it was literally impossible for ACTU to set up a fraction—in the UE 
or any place else for that matter—on anything like a durable basis. 

In the pre-war period, ACTU chapters were formed in a number 
of cities. ACTU insisted that local affiliates establish a cooperative rela- 
tion with Church authorities—in one instance a charter was withheld 
from a Pacific Northwest group because its activity was not cleared 
with the bishop; and there was a fruitful exchange between ACTU 
and the various labor schools, such as the Fordham Labor School. 
Later, however, there developed a fairly distinct cleavage between 
ACTU and the labor schools. One UE leader of the MDA remembers 
that he dealt with the “Jesuits” (i.e. the labor schools) in his contact 
with the Church, not with ACTU.* 

The first ACTU convention was announced in September, 1939, 
when a national organization was created from local groups.” But it 
was not until Labor Day, 1940—some three years after the formation 
of the first ACTU group in New York—that a national convention 
was held.’ At this convention, “machinery was set up to enable chap- 
ters to discover the activities of Communists in unions and to guard 
against fraudulent membership in ACTU by fellow travelers.’ The 
structure of the organization provided for chapter autonomy. A nation- 
al council was to meet twice yearly and a national director was the 
highest paid functionary.® 

Actually, there had been something of an ACTU “caucus” at the 
Catholic Social Action Conference in Cleveland in 1939.“ At this meet- 
ing, ACTU probably received wider acceptance as the semi-official 
“arm” of the Catholic Church in the labor movement than at any other 
time. By 1941, when ACTU was at its organizational peak, the national 
director reported to the Second National Convention that it had seven 
to ten thousand “enrolled” members and one thousand “paid up” 
members. Given the usual organizational optimism which prevails at 
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conventions, it is clear that these were maximum figures. After the 
war, ACTU lost several important chapters, gained a few, but in gen- 
eral declined. By 1957, only the New York chapter was functioning 
in a significant way in the labor movement. 

Criticism of ACTU developed within the Catholic social move- 
ment at a fairly early stage, and the organization could not speak for 
a “united” Catholic tendency. Thus Father George Higgins of the 
important National Catholic Welfare Council (the social action or- 
ganization of the American hierarchy) wrote in 1944 that ACTU 
“may expect to be charged with sectarian factionalism” if it attempts 
to come forward with a “unique solution” which is “the practical 
application of their admittedly excellent principles."“* And in 1948, 
Father George Kelly dated the “growing criticism of the ACTU in 
Catholic circles” back to 1943.“ In the controversy arising out of 
Father Kelly's article, Father Higgins once again entered the debate 
and pointed out that ACTU had always avoided a national federation 
and that it had been decentralist in structure. 

Thus the image of ACTU drawn by the UE administration, and 
by others, as a relatively disciplined group simply does not square with 
the facts. For that matter, the dispute over a central organization raged 
in ACTU throughout the years and eventually led to the disaffiliation 
of the Detroit chapter, one of the strongest. And at the 1951 Conven- 
tion, delegates spent much time discussing whether ACTU was to have 
a national office or not.*’ 

Yet the charge of religious factionalism leveled against ACTU 
had a real impact. In part, this was because various groups—the UE 
administration, for example, had a vested interest in developing the 
image of a monolithic Catholic bloc. In part, it was a function of the 
activities of individual Actists, such as Father Rice, whose work was 
interpreted as the product of national policy decision. 


The Major Phase 


ACTU’s most intense involvement in the affairs of UE came after 
World War II. The major conflict in the UE struggle took place in 
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UE’s District 4 in the New York City area.“ It began on February 28, 
1946 when John Page of Local 453 in Yonkers appeared at the New 
Rochelle Labor School. The school had been founded in the late thir- 
ties, primarily through the activity of Father John Moody. ACTU 
had not formally been involved in organizing the School, but it main- 
tained close relations with it. 

Page was the leader of a caucus in Local 453 which had taken 
over the executive office after a brief struggle. Not himself a Catholic, 
he went to the New Rochelle School to get help. He and his fellow- 
workers on the executive committee of the local felt that they were 
hampered by a lack of experience and that they were unable to carry 
out their own policy. Page came to New Rochelle and discussed his 
problem with Father Thomas J. Darby, a teacher at the school and 
an ACTU associate. Father Darby offered to set up classes for the 
members of Local 453 and Page countered with the request that ACTU 
create a school in the union hall. 

On March 3, 1946, George Donahue, an ACTU leader, met with 
Page, David Fellmeth and Helen Reynolds from Local 453. He sug- 
gested a program for the UE opposition in the local: a membership 
drive (new members were not likely to fall under Communist influ- 
ence); contests for all elections; and the establishment of relations 
with other locals where there was a problem of Communist activity. 
Donahue also stressed that great care should be taken before anyone 
in the opposition was labelled “Communist.” 

These developments marked the beginning of intensive ACTU 
work in the District 4 fight. On March 15, 1946, the executive com- 
mittee of Local 453 met to choose a labor school to give classes under 
the union’s aegis. The New Rochelle, Jefferson and Booker T. Wash- 
ington Schools, as well as a labor institute at Sarah Lawrence bid for 
the contract, which was awarded to Sarah Lawrence. Both the Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Schools were under Communist direction. 

At the March meeting also, Bart Enright and Edward Ruggirico 
of Local 456 in Jersey City, who had come to ask for strike aid, met 
Father Darby. Thus a widening group of locals was drawn into caucus 
action through Father Darby’s connection with Local 453. Shortly 
afterward Father Darby helped a strike at Local 404. 

By the end of March, 1946, Father Darby’s associations had ex- 
panded sufficiently to permit him to call a caucus meeting. At ACTU’s 
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Communion breakfast on March 31st, members of UE Locals 453, 
419, 456, 404 and 1237 were in attendance. Thirteen of them met 
after the breakfast and adopted a program: to carry on the fight 
against the Communists within the UE, and thus to oppose secession 
by opposition locals (this was to be an important issue throughout the 
struggle); to get in touch with other locals; to carry on the fight 
within each local represented at the meeting; and to hold regular meet- 
ings every two weeks. 

Throughout the spring, this nucleus continued to expand. At the 
first regular meeting after the Communion breakfast, Local 1202 
members joined the group; at the April 13th meeting, representatives 
from the Local 475 opposition appeared (this was the important 
Mergenthaler shop). And at the April 13th meeting, it was decided to 
publish “Spotlight” as an anti-administration organ sponsored by the 
“UE Committee for Rank and File Democracy.” The title for the group 
came from James Conroy, who had been a Communist but had left 
the party because of its attacks on the Church. 

At the April 27th meeting, Enright reported a victory in Local 
456. He had challenged the president of the local to state whether 
or not he backed the Daily Worker, and in the ensuing debate the 
president (a Catholic) admitted membership in the Communist party. 
Enright immediately moved for a recall vote. Ruggirico seconded the 
motion, and the president was ousted. In this situation, as in others, 
it is clear that the training which the opposition members had received 
was useful. 

By June, the group had added a few more locals—428 from White 
Plains, New York, was the most important—and it decided to broaden 
its sphere of activities. At the June 8 meeting, a national caucus of 
the anti-administration forces in the UE was projected. Thus it was 
that ACTU participated in a meeting at Pittsburgh on August 10 and 
11, 1946 which developed the UE Members for Democratic Action 
(MDA), the organization which was to be the focus of the intra-union 
struggle until 1949. Shortly after this meeting, ACTU withdrew from 
any “formal” organizational participation in the MDA. But the influ- 
ence of the ACTU nucleus in District 4, of course, continued. 

The question of secession from the union constantly came up in 
the early period of ACTU activity. At the May 29, 1946 meeting of 
the New York group, Local 404 members reported that they had 
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taken a position against efforts of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) to take a shop away from the UE. And a 
national meeting of the MDA was held on November 11, 1946, at 
Dayton, Ohio “‘in order to bring pressure on the members of the Day- 
ton Local, 801, not to move over to the AF of L.’** This was to be 
a continuing problem for the MDA and it was eventually to result 
in a split in the ACTU’s policy. 

The MDA caucus was a broad grouping. It included partisans of 
James Carey, Socialists, Left Socialists, and other tendencies, as well 
as ACTU. It based itself upon the conception that “the choice of the 
membership lies between (1) returning the UE to the ranks of re- 
spectable CIO unions with sound union objectives, or (2) allowing 
the UE to hurry along to its own destruction as a front for the Ameri- 
can Communist Party and its program. There is no middle road.” 
The main attack of the MDA was against Communist subordination 
of union objectives to political goals dictated from the outside. 

At the 1946 UE Convention, the issue came to a head in a debate 
on a majority report (of supporters of the UE administration) against 
“red-baiting.” The operative section stated, “We reaffirm our determi- 
nation to unite all workers in our industry on an industrial basis, and 
rank and file control, regardless of craft, age, sex, nationality, race, 
creed or political belief, and pursue at all times a policy of aggressive 
struggle to improve our conditions.”*' The minority report, supported 
by the anti-administration forces, declared that the UE rejected “‘con- 
sideration of any policy emanating from totalitarian dictatorship and 
foreign ideology such as Nazi, Communist and Fascist.’"* During the 
debate, there were a few references to “outside influences,” but the 
question of ACTU’s role did not become an issue. 

The UE administration won a victory on the vote by more than 
a four to one margin. The District 4 Locals in which the ACTU had 
some influence (that is, those which sent members to the meetings 
organized by the Local 453 nucleus), were split, and did not contri- 
bute the major strength of the opposition. District 1, where Harry 
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Block, the chairman of the MDA was strong, almost carried for the 
minority report (the MDA locals polled around 170 votes; the UE 
administration around 180). Locals 404, 411, 419, 475, 456, 1202 and 
1237 cast unanimous votes for the minority, but their total only 
amounted to 58 votes. The giant Local 475, which had been repre- 
sented at the ACTU meeting, put its 148 votes behind the UE 
administration.® (Incidentally, Local 601, Father Rice’s main center 
of operations, cast 169 votes for the UE administration.) 

In short, ACTU’s activity in UE’s 1946 pre-convention campaign 
was of some significance, and it attained a cohesion and direction that 
had been lacking in the earlier phases of the UE fight. Yet ACTU 
members did not even dominate the MDA grouping. After this initial 
period the ACTU was to concentrate on working in the MDA. But, 
as the St. Louis leader of the group, James Click, remembers it, ACTU 
played a relatively localized role. At the same time, the attacks against 
the MDA were more and more to speak of the ““Carey-ACTU block,” 
and the religious issue was to become a serious one for the anti- 
administration forces in the UE. 

ACTU, however, complicated the situation by voicing claims based 
on organizational pride. Immediately prior to the 1946 Convention, 
the Labor Leader stated that the MDA “arose principally through the 
efforts of UE members in District 4 (New York and Northern New 
Jersey) who were disgusted with the policies and tactics of the inter- 
national and district officials. Although the District 4 fight (heart of 
the ACTU participation) had been an important element in the na- 
tional struggle, such a statement minimized the role of Harry Block, 
in Philadelphia, Click in St. Louis, Carey in the national CIO office, 
and others, who were more important. 

A summary of the report of Edward Timmes, a UE opposition 
leader and prominent ACTU member from Local 1237, at the 1947 
ACTU Convention reveals the extent to which some Actists over- 
estimated their role in the fight. Timmes told the convention, “We 
started last year after the Communion breakfast (1946). We had at 
that Conference leaders from four UE locals. We discussed problems 
we were faced with in our UE locals. We decided on regular meetings. 
We met regularly at 226 Lafayette St. We called upon different rep- 
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resentatives from UE locals to give their reports. We would have a 
discussion on the different techniques and what was the best way of 
approach. We started our own paper called ‘Searchlight.’ . . . During 
the past few weeks we started printing a paper called ‘The Real UE.’ 
We would suggest that our other ACTU chapters help us continue 
our fight by making contacts for us.” 

Timmes’ report painted a somewhat optimistic picture. The paper, 
‘The Real UE,’ for instance, was the organ of the entire MDA; not 
as the summary seems to indicate, an ACTU operation, or even one 
based primarily on District 4 (Carey, Block and Enright were the 
editors). Also, it is interesting to note that Timmes, after a year of 
neat-feverish ACTU work in District 4, had to appeal to the other 
ACTU chapters for help. 

A statistical breakdown of ACTU’s strength as of its 1947 con- 
vention is illuminating. Chapters were reported at work in Cleveland 
(claiming 100 members), Detroit (350), Gary (50) and New York 
(no membership figure). The Catholic Labor Guild of Boston, at that 
time in a close relationship with ACTU, reported 450 members. In 
short, ACTU at this time was hardly a functioning organization on a 
national scale. 

And yet, the MDA experience is of great importance in evalu- 
ating ACTU. For it indicates that the Actists were ready to make a 
block with disparate elements in the labor movement, some of them 
(like the Socialists of the Workers Party) with a tradition of hostility 
to the Catholic Church. In a letter written after the MDA meeting 
in August, 1946, the national office reported, “No slate of officers 
was picked at the Pittsburgh meeting inasmuch as all the opposition 
groups were not represented and it would have been undemocratic 
to pick a list under such conditions.”*” 

Even more revealing of the ACTU’s attitude toward working with 
non-Catholics is a confidential memo, dated May 23, 1947 and pre- 
pared for priests who were active around the organization.* “The 
ACTU has to be careful that it will not give the appearance of ad- 
vancing the . . . inter-union fortunes of its Catholic members. On 
this it has to be above suspicion.” In other words, the leading Actists 
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were acutely conscious of the ambiguities, or possible ambiguities, in 
their position. As Father Rice was to remark later, the campaign 
against ACTU made a deep impression on the organization itself. 
The barrage of UE charges touched a sensitive nerve. And yet, the 
evidence does not indicate that this position of ACTU’s was simply 
a reaction to criticism. The memo quoted above is, after all, confi- 
dential. If there were instances in which the indicated policy was not 
scrupulously carried out (and the author did not find any documenta- 
tion for them), it is fairly clear that this represented the honest and 
sincere attitude of the Actists themselves. 

And yet, all was not going well, for in this period a problem 
which was to plague ACTU and MDA, and which was to become a 
heated issue in the UE fight itself, began to emerge. It was the vexing 
question of “secession.” The major premise of both ACTU and MDA 
had been that the fight against the UE administration was to be carried 
out within the union. The tactic of opposing the UE leadership by 
withdrawing individual locals from the union was rejected at the 
outset. But, as George Donahue remembers it, one of the factors which 
provoked a secessionist grouping was the role of Philip Murray, CIO 
president in the UE fight. At the 1946 Convention, Murray had ap- 
peared and acclaimed the Fitzgerald, Matles, and Emspak leadership. 
This was hard for some of the Actists (among them Timmes and 
Conroy) to take. 

The national ACTU, at least as far as it was represented by the 
Labor Leader, opposed secession in the anti-Communist fight in CIO. 
For example, when the Daily Worker accused ACTU of promoting 
secession in the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the Labor Leader 
replied with an attack on the tactic. But an even more striking inci- 
dent in 1947 brought the Labor Leader to the defense of twenty-seven 
UE members expelled from the Bridgeport local of the union for 
“Communism.” This case is important enough in itself to deserve ex- 
tensive quotation. 

“Anti-CP hysteria has reached a point that only one man dared 
to speak for continued affiliation to the UE. . . . After the expulsion, 
MDA leaders tried and failed to make them (the anti-Communists) 
understand reason. . . . In expelling the 27 members the local leaders 
made a bad mistake. It was not only ‘a clear violation of the UE Con- 
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stitution, but it was, we believe, wrong in itself. Under the maintenance 
of membership contract these workers had to be discharged from their 
jobs. Even if they were all Communists, we still believe that no union 
should take the terrible responsibility of throwing men out of work 
for membership in a party which the U.S. Congress and Supreme Court 
still recognize as legal. We agree with Brother Carey 100% on the 
necessity of remaining and working inside of UE.”® 

The MDA also came out strongly against secession. Volume I, 
Number 1 of The Real UE reveals that the caucus opposed splitting 
from the UE.” 

And yet, a series of secessions did take place. Several of them 
involved locals in which Actists were prominent. At least, as Click 
of St. Louis recalls, ACTU was a part of a secession movement.” But 
here the crucial f ctor was the lack of disciplined organizational policy 
on ACTU’s part. At the January 5, 1948 meeting of the ACTU Na- 
tional Executive Board (the resident committee in New York), 
Edward Timmes raised the question of withdrawing of the UE. The 
Board told him to remain in the union and await developments. 

A month later, on February 13, 1948, a press release announced 
that sixty-five members of the UE from North American Phillips Co., 
had seceded and gone over to the “Mechanical and Electrical Workers 
Union,” with Timmes as president. According to George Donahue, 
there had been a dispute within the New York ACTU over the issue. 
Timmes and Conroy had opposed the majority point of view.” At any 
rate, ACTU was put in the position of seemingly contradicting its 
previous position during this period. Even the Labor Leader, which 
previously had come out against secession, was somewhat ambiguous. 
The paper commented in an article that the UE, because of its refusal 
to sign the Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavits, was not “qualified 
to appear before the NLRB” and as a result was “suffering from 
secession movements disgusted with the left-wing dominance of the 
union.’ 

At the 1948 UE Convention a spirited discussion took place on 
the subject of “raiding.” The convention debated the issue in terms of 
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a secessionist move attributed to the “Carey-Block” faction. One of 
the leaders of the move, John Dillon, has a quite different interpreta- 
tion. According to Dillon, the opposition forces within Local 475 
became disillusioned with the course of the fight against the UE 
administration after the 1947 Convention. They left, not on the advice 
of Carey or Block, but because they were dissatisfied with Carey and 
Block. In this context, the secessionist move meant not merely a split 
from the UE but a split within the MDA itself. 

Dillon’s feeling on this point is borne out by others who remained 
in the MDA. One of them, at that time a Socialist leader in the anti- 
Communist opposition, interprets the action of the Carey leadership 
in a different light and it is worth recording his opinion here. Through- 
out the major period of the UE fight, Carey was closely linked to 
Philip Murray because of his position as secretary of the CIO. During 
this time, Murray did not wage outright attacks against the Commu- 
nists (indeed, as stated above, he appeared at one UE Convention 
and supported the Administration openly—to the disgust of some 
Actists), and this must have put Carey in a difficult position. It meant, 
for example, that he could not associate himself with the kind of an 
opposition which developed in the UAW during World War II over 
the no-strike pledge, for the pledge was official CIO policy. And it 
meant, even in the post-war period, that Carey was always vulnerable 
to the charge that he was using his CIO office as a base for faction- 
alism. Only a few of the Actists criticized Murray, at least in public, 
for his role; but they were less kind to Carey. Dillon’s attitude should 
be placed in this context. 

Dillon himself had held a nominal membership in the ACTU. 
He joined, he remembers, when he came into contact with the ACTU 
during the faction fight. But he only met with the group on one or 
two occasions and did not in any way consider himself to be under 
ACTU direction. The UE administration, however, and the outside 
groups which supported it, such as the Daily Worker, charged the 
minority with treason. 

It is true that ACTU’s opposition to secession cooled off in the 
1948 period. The long, arduous fight was taking its toll, and various 
leaders who had been involved in ACTU’s work in one way or another 
were participants in the splits. 
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Thus, we are now able to summarize ACTU’s work in the District 
4 fight immediately after the war. There was a tremendous flurry of 
activity, marking the most intense organizational intervention of 
ACTU, in the spring of 1946. A group of unionists entered the battle 
as a result of ACTU’s inspiration. But after the initial caucuses fol- 
lowing the 1946 Communion breakfast, ACTU’s organizational parti- 
cipation began to decline. Many observers—some of them for polemical 
reasons, others because they were members of a caucus with Actists— 
interpreted the actions of individuals as representing the policy of the 
group. In most situations, that was not the case. A reading of the 
minutes of the ACTU National Executive Board in this period shows 
only a handful of entries concerned with UE, and at least one of the 
important Board decisions on secession was apparently contravened 
by some of the most prominent Actists in the UE. 

Two ACTU internal statements round out this picture and give 
it a sharp focus. At the April 18, 1947 meeting of the ACTU National 
Executive Board it was reported that the “UE Conference [the ACTU 
New York caucus} has been inactive because most of the members are 
active on “The Members for Democratic Action.’ In short, at a 
crucial time in the affairs of the UE, there was no formal mechanism 
for the transmission of ACTU policies to ACTU members in the union. 

Even more revealing is a letter from Father Rice to Roger Larkin 
of ACTU’s national office. Writing in February, 1948, Rice told 
Larkin, ““We battle the UE and strike a blow for progress every once 
in a while, but we are not the men the Commies think we are. . . ." 
Rice’s summation appears in retrospect to have been quite accurate: 
the ACTU was consistently over-rated by its opponents. 


Pittsburgh—and Some Confusion 


The Pittsburgh ACTU, as noted before, was not in existence from 
1943 to 1947—that is, during the period of New York’s ACTU’s 
most intense participation in the UE struggle. And yet, at the 1947 
UE Convention, a Local 610 delegate who supported the UE admin- 
istration told the meeting, “The UE Members for Democratic Action 
in our local union and our district, by the way, are led by one Father 
Rice. He—and his organization, the ACTU—is the brains of the outfit, 
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is giving them his lousy guidance and guiding them into doing their 
dirty work. . . . What does ACTU together with the Members for 
Democratic Action do? They start on one big beautiful campaign of 
red-baiting.”® 

Once again, the ACTU received a compliment it did not deserve. 
Father Rice was, to be sure, almost a ‘full-time functionary in the UE 
opposition. But “ACTU” in this situation amounted to a few people 
who worked closely with Rice. There had been a reorganization meet- 
ing in 1947, but the operation was the work of individuals, and there 
is no evidence of local or national ACTU decision and policy making. 

__.In Local 601, for example, the UE “Progressive Caucus” (pro- 
administration) charged that the “Rank and File group” in the local 
was “dominated by the ACTU.’® But a non-ACTU member of the 
Pittsburgh opposition remembers the situation quite differently—and 
the general facts would seem to bear him out. Tom FitzPatrick, a one- 
time leader of the pro-administration forces in Local 610 who went 
over to the minority after the war, analyzes the situation into complexi- 
ties which cannot be contained in the “ACTU domination” thesis.” 

In 1948, FitzPatrick describes the opposition as being divided 
into three parts: the “Rank and File,” a group which was under ACTU 
influence; the “UE-CIO,” an anti-ACTU and anti-Communist group 
in the UE opposition; and the Socialist group, composed of members 
of the Socialist party and partisans of the Socialist paper Labor Action. 
After negotiations, the three components of the opposition were uni- 
fied into the “UE-CIO Rank and File,” and the combined forces were 
able to carry the day against the UE administration supporters. In the 
elections for convention delegates after this victory, there were splinter 
tendencies in the united caucus, but those were overcome; and another 
victory was registered. 

Thus the grouping which the UE considered to be an ACTU 
“front” was in reality a united bloc containing two components that 
were anti-ACTU. This corroborates Father Rice’s own recollection of 
the nature of ACTU participation in the Local 601 fight and his 
judgment that the ACTU forces were consistently over-estimated. 

Another UE report is of value in clarifying this complicated situ- 
ation. In a memo describing Catholic participation in the 1949 fight, 
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the UE identified the following leaders: Father Rice (Pittsburgh), 
Father John Lerhinan (Erie, Pa.), Father Anthony Spina (Schenec- 
tady), Bishop Barthol (Camden), Father Shortell (Lynn) and Mgr. 
Michael Mechler (Orange, N. J.). With the exception of Father Rice, 
none of these priests could be characterized as “‘Actists.” Here again, 
one must carefully distinguish the ACTU as an organization from the 
work of various Catholics. Father Shortell, for example, was a Jesuit 
labor priest associated with Boston College and Holy Cross College, 
not an ACTU leader. 


There is no question that the Catholic Church was involved in 
the struggle in a dozen ways. In at least one instance, a priest told 
his parishioners that it would be a mortal sin to vote for the UE as 
against the IUE.” The UE did win the election—and the priest later 
revised his judgment. In other situations, similar pressure was applied. 
An announcement leaflet of St. Williams Church in Pittsburgh urged 
parishioners to vote against UE.” In another city, the bishop came out 
against the UE.” In none of these cases was the ACTU actually 
involved, though it certainly could appear to be an ACTU operation to 
an honest observer who regarded all Catholic participation in the fight 
as emanating from ACTU. 


One element resulting in nation-wide publicity for ACTU was 
Father Rice’s personal relationship with Philip Murray, President of 
the CIO. To some—and certainly to the UE administration—Rice was 
a sinister, Richelieu-like influence upon Murray. If so, how account 
for Murray's action at the 1946 Convention in support of the UE 
administration while Rice was involved in the opposition? To some, 
like Stephen Fischer in an article in the New York Compass in 1949, 
Murray suddenly became “pro-ACTU” in 1948." To others, Murray 
employed Father Rice and backed him in his activity at a time when 
he himself could not openly oppose the Communists in the CIO. The 
facts would seem to bear out the latter view. 


Indeed, Rice constantly ran into opposition from within the 
Catholic Church. When he and John Duffy went to Buffalo, they 
discovered that several priests were neutral or even pro-UE because 
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of personal ties with UE leaders, and in Erie, Pa., Rice recalls that 
various priests considered him a “trouble-maker.”” 

In early 1949, the UE District 6 accused Rice of favoring “trade 
union cannibalism,” i.e. splitting from the UE into other CIO and AFL 
unions. They wrote, “The chief salesman for this policy of cannibal- 
istic self-destruction in the labor movement is the ACTU. . . . One of 
the national leaders of the ACTU, Father Charles Owen Rice, began 
toying with the idea of cannibalism as a method of destroying CIO 
unions over a year ago.’ In building up their charges against Rice 
and the ACTU, the UE administration forces were able to cite the 
activity of Actists like Timmes and Conroy in District 4.” 

Rice responded that he was opposed to secession, and there is 
considerable evidence to support the sincerity of his claim,” Paradoxi- 
cally, what seems to have happened is that Rice, who continually acted 
pretty much on his own and independently of ACTU, was charged 
with the deeds of other Actists—who were also acting on their own 
and independently of ACTU. But more than that, by the time he made 
his anti-secssion statement in 1949, the Labor Leader itself had cooled 
considerably in its opposition to splitting. 

The UE administration had skillfully made ‘‘red-baiting” a cen- 
tral issue in its struggle to hold power. The MDA was placed in the 
defensive position of moving a “minority” resolution on red-baiting. 
On ACTU's side, the problem was considerable, because one of the 
leading ACTU members in the UE struggle, James Conroy, had testi- 
fied before a congressional committee while the battle was going on. 

This is how Matles put it at the 1948 Convention: “Last year 
you remember that rat Conroy was here. He was part of Carey’s group. 
He was cheered by them as a great American. He was going to clean 
up this Union—that spy who appeared before the Parnell-Thomas 
Committee, if you remember. Today they don’t talk about this any 
more.” 

The issue was not just Conroy’s testifying. It was a serious policy 
matter. In 1946, the Labor Leader responded to the Communist attack 
on the House Un-American Activities Committee by saying, ‘While 
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we can by no means endorse all the activities of the Committee in the 
past, particularly when such activities have been stupid and inept, 
nevertheless, there is little doubt that the Committee has served a 
useful purpose—at times in spite of itself.”*° And yet, ACTU had 
opposed the expulsion of Bridgeport UE members on charges of Com- 
munism. When they were reinstated in the union, ACTU “applauded” 
the decision.** 

At the same time that ACTU had this somewhat ambiguous 
position, it is fairly clear that Father Rice was working with the House 
Committee and with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Indeed, Rice 
makes no secret of the latter point.*? The UE was able to document 
Rice’s connection with Representative Walter of the Un-American 
Activities Committee rather conclusively. It came out in a hearing that 
Rice, John Duffy (Rice’s main assistant in the UE fight during this 
period) and Ernest Vida visited the Committee to get a hearing called 
immediately before an election in Local 601." 

However one views Rice’s action (or Conroy’s), it did not flow 
from any generalized policy decision which ruled all Actists in the UE 
fight. The Labor Leader's pages makes it fairly obvious that there 
were different attitudes within ACTU itself on the issue. 


End of the Fight 


The UE struggle ended in late 1949. The union itself split from 
the CIO, and the opposition formed the IUE (CIO). Thus, the long 
conflict did not culminate in an internal victory but rather was resolved 
through a split. Paradoxically, ACTU became more involved as an 
organization in the affairs of the UE opposition at this climactic 
moment. The fight was over, the new union was beginning—and 
ACTU claimed a right to influence the policy of the next period. But 
this development revealed some of the tensions in the MDA, a group- 
ing which had been described as a “front” for the ACTU. 

At the November 7, 1949 meeting of the ACTU National Execu- 
tive Board “word was received” that Carey had requested an Actist 
to sever his connection with Father Rice.“. The minutes noted that 
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the member involved had refused, but there was no action taken by 
the Board. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of this report. 
If it is true, it corroborates what could have been gleaned from other 
sources: that Carey, far from being a “tool” of the ACTU, had his 
differences, and particularly with Father Rice. 

About this time, another interesting event took place. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1949, Roger Larkin of the national office of ACTU sent out 
a letter which began, “Last night the New York ACTU conference 
of UE members met for the purpose of discussing the present situation 
involving UE and IUE and arriving at a sound trade union program 
to guard the best interests of the rank-and-file. For your information 
I am listing the conclusions reached at the meeting and some of the 
reasoning which led to the conclusion. The latter is of necessity in- 
complete.”’** There followed a detailed program for the meeting of the 
UE opposition. The major point at issue was ACTU’s view that the 
IUE should not take on a fixed organizational form at that time: that 
articles of federation, rather than a constitution, be adopted; that no 
officers should be elected but only an administrative committee; that 
a convention be scheduled in a year, and so on. 

To a considerable extent, this was part of the usual organizational 
jockeying that inevitably takes place at the time of the creation of a 
new labor union. One IUE official close to ACTU mentioned some 
years ago that there had been a scramble between the “Catholics and 
the Socialists” for jobs in the IUE. Father Thomas Darby, writing of 
the IVE in 1953, commented, “Even in the new union Carey made the 
initial mistake of relying too heavily upon the Socialists and ignoring 
more genuine American trade unionists like Pittsburgh’s John Duffy 
and New York’s Ken Peterson whose records of work and achieve- 
ment entitled them to more honorable recognition and better utiliza- 
tion of their talents and devotion. The outcome of Carey’s policy has 
been that the IUE has not grown with the speed warranted by its 
status as a bona fide trade union.” 

It should be noted that some of the Actists tended to spread their 
definition of “Socialist” quite wide—as in the early forties when 
Sidney Hillman was referred to as a “Social Democrat.” The term 
usually indicated some one with a Socialist past, or even simply a 
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politically-minded trade unionist, as well as someone who actually 
belonged to one of the Socialist groups in the United States. 

This last struggle within the UE opposition involved the ACTU 
in an organizational sense and came after a feverish year of prepara- 
tion. During 1949, the year of the UE split, the ACTU national office 
functioned as a clearing house for opposition information. Thus, in 
July, Larkin sent John Duffy of Pittsburgh a breakdown on the Com- 
munist affiliations of some UE people engaged in the conflict, and a 
week later, he was writing about the Communist party associations of 
District 4 supporters of the UE administration.*” ACTU had in its 
possession a rather complete listing of the Communist and Communist- 
front records of all leading members of the UE. 

At the last UE Convention before the split, Father Rice was very 
active, but once again, there is no evidence to indicate that he was 
working as a disciplined “agent” of the ACTU. Indeed, much of the 
peripheral data and the circumstances relating to Rice’s activity sug- 
gest that they were financed,, and directed, by Philip Murray of the 
CIO. Certainly ACTU did not have the funds to underwrite his far- 
ranging activity. 

Thus, the UE struggle came to an end with a flurry of ACTU 
activity but with no basic change in the ad hoc character of ACTU 
participation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Our account has demonstrated that the Actists in the UE generally 
acted without national coordination and that they often contradicted 
each other on important questions of policy. The UE opposition was 
not the Carey-Block-ACTU faction as the UE administration often 
charged. On a national scale, it was a trade union faction which con- 
tained members of the ACTU. 

Where the ACTU did appear to function as an organized group 
—primarily in those cases where a few individuals were engaged in 
intensive activity—the data indicate that it did not favor Catholics. 
The one exception to this statement occurs in 1949, after the UE split 
and during the formation of the IUE. There, one can find evidence 
(Father Darby’s 1953 comment and the memories of those actually 
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involved in 1949) that Actists tried to advance their own people with- 
in the new union. But during the struggle itself the ACTU did not. 
The confidential memo to the ACTU priests and the public statements 
of the organization emphasized over and over that ACTU should not 
become a religious caucus. 

Indeed, one of the most striking aspects of ACTU involvement 
is precisely the extent to which the Actists were affected by the charge 
that they were trying to form a religious bloc. As noted earlier, Father 
Rice believed that the UE administration charges were, on the whole, 
successful and that they destroyed the impact of the ACTU where it 
worked in its own name. Even if this extreme analysis is not true, it 
is clear that throughout the UE fight, ACTU was concerned with 
allaying the fears of those who saw it as an agency for religious fac- 
tionalism. 

Another point which should be stressed is the rhythm of ACTU’s 
organizational success. In this, the organization was like every other 
ideological grouping in and around the American labor movement. 
The fact that ACTU had a “‘special appeal” to Catholic workers did 
not, as far as we can tell, give it any real basis for operation. The 
Catholic workers were most interested and likely to join ACTU in 
those periods in which workers in general were on the move; and once 
the mood of militancy subsided, Catholicism was not a sufficient moti- 
vation to bring any significant mass of workers to the ACTU. What 
this suggests is that Catholic workers are primarily moved by trade 
union issues and by those political attitudes which they share in com- 
mon with their fellow workers. They do not, if the experience of the 
ACTU has general importance constitute a separate, conscious group. 

This in turn raises an even wider question. Many UE workers were 
Catholic. And yet, the UE administration was able (time and again, 
to win elections, even though the party-lining of many UE leaders 
was established beyond any doubt. In other words, not only was ACTU 
unable to win workers away from the UE leadership, neither was the 
Carey-Block faction as a whole. Time and time again, the only explana- 
tion for this phenomenon is the fact that the workers did not make 
the issue of religion or of Communism decisive. 

One might, in brief, summarize ACTU’s work much as Father 
Rice did: “We battle the UE and strike a blow for progress every 
once in a while, but we are not the men the Commies think we 
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are... .” This undramatic description more or less fits the facts. In- 
dividual Actists were important in various situations—but the ACTU, 
as an organization, was constantly and systematically over-rated, often 
enough by friends as well as by enemies. 

The ACTU, as we have seen, did not attempt in any meaningful 
way to build a religious faction in the UE. But more than that, the 
evidence seems to indicate that it could not have done so had it tried. 
The reasons for this are clear enough and they have already been 
indicated. The key to the UE struggle was not religion, or even the 
political issue of Communism: it was the ability of each side to con- 
vince the workers that they could deliver decent wages, hours, and 
so on. Indeed, in several cases (particularly the incident in New Jer- 
sey where a priest publicly declared that it would be a “mortal sin” 
to vote for the UE) there seems to have been a reverse reaction. 
The workers apparently resented any attempt to tell them how to vote 
from the outside—and at a minimum, they repudiated the advice. 

If, then, the ACTU experience has a broader meaning, it is that 
there is no permanent stable basis for the creation of religious blocs 
in the American labor movement, at least in the foreseeable future. 
If the unions were to become more ideological and include anti-cleri- 
calism as a plank of the union program, this conclusion might not 
hold. But such a development is highly unlikely. Under present condi- 
tions, we may predict that any serious attempt to divide the workers 
on a religious basis will fail. In this sense, the fears of Kermit Eby 
and others that ACTU would become a “pole” of attraction in the 
CIO are not warranted. 

But this analysis raises still another crucial question. Granted 
that the history of the UE indicates that a religious bloc was not 
formed, and could not have been, how do we explain the success of 
the UE administration? For nearly a decade, a trade union opposition 
amply documented the pro-Communist politics of the UE administra- 
tion. And yet, even allowing for the advantages which accrued to the 
UE leadership through their control of the machinery of the union, 
the opposition was unable to win a clear and decisive victory inside 
of the union. Does this mean that the workers were totally uncon- 
cerned with the issue of Communism? 

The answer must be both affirmative and negative. One leader 
of the UE opposition, James Click, felt that the split was the only way 
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to defeat the UE leaders, for control of the union machinery was of 
considerable importance. But over and beyond that, the evidence 
shows that pure and simple anti-Communism was not enough, but that 
anti-Communism coupled with a strong and militant approach toward 
trade union problems could, and did, win victories. One of the UE 
oppositionists who went to the UAW remembered, as we have noted, 
that people who had a long record of inactivity in the labor movement 
oftén turned up as leaders in the minority solely on the basis of “anti- 
Communism.” These people were not only rejected by the rank a... 
file, they were rejected by their co-factionalists as well. 

In other words the UE membership was not uninterested in the 
issue of anti-Communism. But it refused to make anti-Communism, 
in and of itself, a primary and decisive criterion for determining loyal- 
ty. In a similar struggle in the United Automobile Workers, for ex- 
ample, the anti-Communist opposition was able to win its fight within 
the union. But there, the Reuther caucus had a long and impressive 
record of organizational activity, strike effectiveness (Reuther’s con- 
duct of the General Motors strike of 1946). More than that, it was 
able to document the intimate relation between the Communism or 
fellow-traveling of the UAW leadership and various trade union 
policies. 

It is significant, I think, that the UE did not have a sharp internal 
struggle over the no-strike pledge, piece work and incentives during 
World War II. ACTU in Pittsburgh, one observer notes, made the 
motions of some opposition to this policy, but Father Rice’s ties with 
Philip Murray and the official CIO line kept it from developing any 
kind of a concerted attack. In the UAW, on the other hand, the 
Reuther victory had been “prepared” by a series of internal battles 
on the issue of trade union policy. 

The great battles at the UE Conventions of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 
1949 were, on the other hand, concentrated on political issues: ‘‘red- 
baiting,” foreign policy, the Progressive Party, etc. . . . On these issues, 
the opposition documented the pro-Communism of the UE leadership, 
but the opposition remained somewhat distant from the immediate 
and day-to-day concerns of the workers. 

Still another factor is involved. Various elements in the UE oppo- 
sition charged the Carey-Block leadership with running a “yearly” 
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fight, i.e., with not building a day-to-day caucus but concentrating 
only on conventions. This, as we have seen, is a criticism which was 
made by various ACTU members—by writers in the Labor Leader, and 
and by Father Darby. 

It would seem clear that workers require confidence in the union 
abilities of leaders on a year-round basis before they will grant them 
political confidence. This generalization has important corollaries. For 
it implies that as long as a trade-union leadership delivers the goods 
on immediate issues and is not confronted by a more effective oppo- 
sition, it will be able to maintain itself in power. Indeed, our study 
of ACTU in the UE would imply, for example, that the corruption- 
ridden Teamsters’ leadership will be able to maintain its power, as 
long as it continues to negotiate good contracts. 

In one sense, these conclusions may seem to lead to a pessimistic 
judgment: that the UE leadership could not be defeated inside the 
union, that Hoffa can retain his power in the Teamsters, etc. . . . But 
this is often a perspective which develops when the labor movement 
is seen from the outside. What it suggests is that it is well nigh impos- 
sible to begin a rank-and file revolt on the basis of a congressional 
investigation, indignation in editorials, and so on—or even because 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practice Committee announces a stern principle. 
Trade union change will, in short, take place when a /egitimate trade 
union alternative is present; it will come from the inner resources 
of the labor movement, or not at all. 

A Communist administration, or a Hoffa-type leadership, can 
perpetuate itself if it satisfies immediate economic needs, but, on the 
other hand, the workers cannot be mobilized by demagogues come 
with plans for universal harmony. The insistence that labor leaders 
first prove themselves in negotiations, through strikes, etc. . . ., means 
that the workers are not subject to simple manipulation unless, of 
course, main force (and this almost always involves the cooperation 
of other groups in society) is used. 

The future of democratic trade unionism thus depends upon the 
development of an indigenous rank-and-file within the unions, stand- 
ing first upon a platform of fulfilling the immediate economic 
demands of the workers, and then broadening this function and en- 
compassing wider areas of social action and responsibility. 


’ 
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_ DANIEL De LEON: A REAPPRAISAL 


Don K. McKEE 


It is almost a half-certury since the death of Daniel De Leon, 
the pioneer American Socialist. In that time, De Leon has become a 
legendary figure in labor history, and a folklore has grown up around 
his name. Next to Eugene V. Debs, he is probably the most famous of 
early American radicals; unquestionably, he is the most controversial. 

When a man who has been a storm center in the Socialist move- 
ment for twenty-five years dies, it is too much to expect that an accu- 
rate image of his historical role will immediately be drawn. Bitter 
animosity and lavish praise, the fruits of heated political controversy, 
blur the picture too much. Accuracy awaits the passage of time. One 
must expect at least several decades to elapse before the true nature 
of the man and his impact upon social development emerge. 

~ In the case of Daniel De Leon, such expectations have not 
materialized. Forty-five years have put the events of 1890 to 1914 
somewhat in perspective and the din of the long partisan dispute over 
his place in history has substantially subsided. Yet, what has come 
to be commonly accepted about De Leon is, at many points, basically 
inaccurate. 

Prevailing De Leon folklore classifies him as an uncompromising 
and inflexible Marxist and as one of the few consistent followers of 
Marx and Engels in the period prior to World War I. More than that, 
De Leon is reputed to have had an intellect of gigantic proportions: 
he is pictured as the creative originator of a new theory of socialist 
reconstruction which added substantially to Marxism. De Leon, it is 
contended, first called for utilization of revolutionary industrial unions 
to achieve the destruction of capitalism and thereafter to constitute 
humanity's administrative organs. (In this connection, De Leon is 
generally known as the earliest of American labor leaders advocating 
the industrial form of trade union organization.) Such ideological 
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inventions supposedly laid down foundations for the organization of 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), the revolutionary 
movement which came into existence in 1905. De Leon consistently 
endeavored to assure the triumph of philosophic principle in politics; 
his was a career which knew nothing of opportunism, expediency, 
intellectual dishonesty, or ideological surrender. So runs the De Leonite 
myth. 
What remains largely unrecognized is the degree to which the 
legend departs sharply from the facts. Nonetheless it continues today 
to be propagadted by some of the best historians of the Socialist move- 
ment. 

Take, for example, Ira Kipnis’ The American Socialist Movement: 
1897-1912.’ Kipnis states that De Leon advocated revolutionary in- 
dustrial unionism in the 1890's; inaugurated in 1895 a nationwide 
union movement, “the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance . . . as a 
revolutionary, industrial union”; and was himself “the intellectual 
fount of American syndicalism.” ‘. . . It was just a step from De 
Leon’s emphasis on revolutionary industrial unionism and deprecia- 
tion of party activity in the 1890s to the syndicalism of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the early 1900s,” Kipnis writes. 

Almost every one of these contentions is incorrect. De Leon never 
discussed industrial unionism until late in 1904 and did not give the 
principle an unqualified endorsement until the middle of 1905. The 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance (ST and LA) until it merged 
with the IWW at the 1905 convention was never industrial in form. 
De Leon's depreciation of party activity, moreover, did not come in the 
1890's but only during the early years of the new century. And instead 
of being the fount of American syndicalism, he lagged behind leading 
founders of the IWW in expressing this philosophy. 

These misconceptions have roots which may be readily identified. 

1Ira Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement: 1897-1912 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952), pp. 16-17; Howard H. Quint, The Forging of American Social- 
ism: Origins of the Modern Movement (Columbia, S.C.: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1953). 

In this latter work, Quint (pp. 152-153), discussing the period before the establish- 
ment of the ST and LA in 1895 states: “De Leon and his lieutenants faced the alternative 
of developing from scratch a new industrial union structure or of converting the Amer- 
ican Federation or the Knights of Labor to that end. The latter course of policy was 
preferable. . . . Under socialist direction, the Knights could be metamorphosed into a 
straight industrial union organization . . .” 


In actuality, however, industrial unionism was never De Leon's objective during the 
period that he led his party's efforts to “bore from within” the Knights of Labor. 
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One source of confusion lies in De Leon’s personal history. To under- 
stand him, it is important to recognize that his thought underwent a 
decisive change in 1905. The De Leon who entered the Socialist scene 
in 1890—and almost immediately dominated the Socialist Labor Party 
(SLP) in his capacity as editor of its official organ, the People—was 
in many ways a different figure during the years before 1905 from 
the De Leon who presided over the party’s fortunes after that date. 
The first fifteen years of his SLP career he adhered to an orthodox 
revolutionary interpretation of Marxism, while after the turning point 
in 1905 he severely modified his Marxism with elements of the syndi- 
calist ideology. 

These 1905 additions to the original Marxist approach included 
such doctrinal views as the following: the trade union rather than the 
political party is to exercise the predominant role in making the revo- 
lution; this economic arm is to consist structurally of industrial unions; 
the union movement is to be unaffiliated with, and uncontrolled by, 
any political party; and the economic movement, rather than the 
party, is to unite the working class and is to keep the political party 
revolutionary in spirit. De Leon further advocated that electoral pro- 
cedures should be used mainly for the purpose of propaganda and to 
demonstrate popular sentiment for socialism, because parliamentary 
or legislative action is incapable of nationalizing property; that when 
a socialist majority is elected, or in the event of electoral frauds in 
which labor’s ballots are miscounted, the union should immediately 
seize industry and socialize it; that elected representatives should 
disband as soon as they take office and thus destroy the party and the 
state forever; that industrial unions should then operate production 
and administer the new social order. These theoretical modifications 
were so dramatically different from De Leon’s earlier doctrine that 
much of what he said after 1905 was in flat contradiction to his earlier 
pronouncements. 

Many interpreters have failed to recognize that the philosophy 
for which De Leon is best known dated only from 1905. They have 
assumed that his entire career was marked by an allegiance to these 
post-1905 ideas. This assumption gives the SLP leader a stature which 
he does not deserve and contributes significantly to the inaccuracies 
which surround the current assessment of his life and work. 

But what has compounded this fundamental misunderstanding 
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is a second factor. This is the role of the small band of SLP publicists 
who have survived their master’s passing. In an effort to expand the 
stature of the man whose name is so inextricably interwoven with 
SLP history, they have distorted much of De Leon’s role in the socialist 
past. 

Of course, the eulogies to De Leon written by SLP historians 
are transparent overstatements. In particular, they greatly magnify his 
role as a theoretical innovator and exaggerate his ideological con- 
tribution to the philosophy of the IWW. Moreover this misrepresen- 
tation is intensified in more subtle and effective fashion by SLP intro- 
ductions to some of De Leon’s most crucial writings. 

Thus in the preface to a compilation of De Leon’s editorials on 
industrial unionism, Henry Kuhn of the SLP wrote that De Leon 
“during the last decade of the 19th Century, sank deep the foundations 
upon which the structure of Industrial Unionism has been and will 
continue to be reared.’”? The selections which follow demonstrate that 
De Leon was certainly an able exponent of this form of labor organi- 
zation as a revolutionary instrumentality. But in the entire collection, 
the SLP is unable to present a single statement by De Leon prior to 
the summer of 1905 sanctioning industrial unionism. 

An even more dramatic example is the introduction which “The 
Publishers” sign as a preface to The Burning Question of Trades 
Unionism, delivered by De Leon in Newark in April, 1904. The prefa- 
tory explanation suggests that this address advanced most of the ideas 
which the IWW and De Leon himself later advocated. It says: 

. The S.T. and L.A. had been brought, in 1904, to a low state of 
vitality. 
Then came this speech. The mission of unionism was made clear. 
. The workers must equip themselves with the force necessary to wrest 
the industries from the control of the capitalist class; the only such force 
available to the workers is industrial organization, the union. . . . The 
union must be an organization in which the workers are to be grouped 
according to the industries in which they work. It must not be a craft 
organization. . . . At the First Convention of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, the Constitution, preamble and plan of organization adopted 
were at harmony in every important particular with the requirements of 
organization and tactics specified in this address. . . .* 
- 2Henry Kuhn, “Preface to Part I,” De Leon, Industrial ret Selected Editorials 
(New York: National Executive Committee, SLP, 1920), p 


3De Leon, The Burning Question of Trades Unionism fnew York: New York Labor 
News Co., 1947), pp. 2-3. 
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To make certain that this emphasis is not lost, another publishers’ 
statement points out that the Newark address “was the first lucid 
and clear-cut enunciation of the principles and aims of what, today, 
we call Socialist Industrial Unionism.’* 

After preliminary commentary of this sort, the reader would 
expect to find some discussion of industrial unionism in the address. 
But nowhere in the entire presentation does De Leon even mention 
the word, explain or defend the concept. In one brief passage he says 
that the “supreme mission” of the trade union movement “is nothing 
short of organizing by uniting, and uniting by organizing, the whole 
working class industrially—not merely those for whom there are jobs, 
accordingly, not only those who can pay dues. . . . The mission is im- 
portant also in that the industrial organization forecasts the future 
constituencies of the parliaments of the Socialist Republic.”*® A super- 
ficial reading of this paragraph might convey the idea that the passage 
is discussing industrial unionism; but the terms, ‘industrial organiza- 
tion” and “uniting . . . the whole working class industrially” do not 
mean advocacy of a new form of organization. The word, “industrial,” 
is used here synonymously with the term, “economic.” 

It was not, in fact, until eight months after the Newark speech 
that De Leon’s writings first took cognizance of the industrial union- 
ism then proposed by the American Labor Union and other organiza- 
tions.* Yet for another six months, from December 1904 until the 
IWW Convention in the summer of 1905, his attitude towards the 
industrial form of unionism was characterized mainly by skepticism 
and outright criticism. 

If misrepresentations such as these have to any degree distorted 
the De Leon story, an effort to reappraise the role of the SLP leader 
is overdue. Such reappraisal may perhaps clear up the misconceptions 
about De Leon and possibly shed new light upon his place in American 
socialist history. It is to these ends that this essay addresses itself. 


4Ibid., inside front cover. 

5Ibid., p. 34. 

6 “Letter Box” (To P.B.W., Cleveland, O.), Weekly People, Dec. 24, 1904, p. 6. 

On the question of authorship, Arnold Petersen (Long-time national secretary, SLP) 
reports that “with very few exceptions all editorials that appeared in the Weekly People, 
and the Daily People, through January, 1914, were written by Daniel De Leon” and “all 
‘Letter Box’ answers were written by Daniel De Leon” (Letters from Arnold Petersen, 
June 6 and 30, 1952). The “Uncle Sam and Brother Jonathan” columns were also by 
De Leon. See De Leon, Socialist Economics in Dialogue (New York: New York Labor 
News Co., 1935), p. IV. 
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II 


Perhaps the most renowned person reputed to have praised De 
Leon is Lenin. There is no certainty that he actually did so; for evi- 
dence that the Soviet leader thought highly of the American rests 
completely on hearsay, and no direct statement by Lenin eulogizing 
him has been found. Typical of these indirect testimonials is the one 
which John Reed is supposed to have made. Arnold Petersen, who 
became national secretary of the SLP a few months before De Leon 
died, reports that in 1918 Reed appeared before National Execu- 
tive Committee of the SLP and spoke of Lenin’s regard for the party's 
recently deceased leader. Reed’s remarks, as reportd by Petersen, were: 
“Premier Lenin is a great admirer of Daniel De Leon, considering him 
the greatest of modern Socialists—the only one who has added any- 
thing to Socialist thought since Marx. It is Lenin’s opinion that the 
Industrial ‘State’ as conceived by De Leon will ultimately have to be 
the form of government in Russia.” 

While it is difficult to place much credence in indirect reports 
of this character, there was an affinity between De Leon and Bolshe- 
vism which deserves emphasis; and Morris Hillquit, who led the 
seceding forces in the 1899 SLP split, was essentially correct in calling 
his socialist rival “the perfect American prototype of Russian Bolshe- 
vism.’"* What made De Leon a Bolshevik prototype was not so much 
the specific content of the revolutionary program which he advocated 
but the general philosophic approach underlying it.° 

This, as was the case with Bolshevism, sprang from the Marxist 
dogma. The heart of this doctrine was the assumption that there is 
a truth about social development which, although hidden from people 
with vested interests, is grasped by some human beings. The universal 
7 Arnold Petersen, Daniel De Leon: Socialist Architect (New York: New York Labor 
News Co., 1941), p. 61. 

8 Morris Hillquit, Loose Leaves from a Busy Life (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), 
vo *S During his early period the American Socialist depended solely upon the ballot to 
achieve socialism in the United States and held that employment of insurrectionary meth- 
ods would lead to certain failure. He also thought that capitalism must run its course 
and “mature” before the new society could be erected. With all of these contentions 
Bolshevism would have disagreed sharply. It would also have disliked many of the syndi- 
calist features which De Leon added to his political approach after 1905, particularly his 
assigning the predominant role in making the revolution to the trade union rather than 
to the political party, his eliminating the transition period between existing society and 


the new social order, and his demand that the state must be destroyed immediately after 
the proletarian assumption of power. 
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triumph of ideals in history then comes when those who possess this 
truth, and the social righteousness which it brings, succeed in imposing 
their superior insights upon the rest of humanity. In the Marxian 
theory, inexorable forces in historical development lay the founda- 
tions for this triumph. Those who have an unclouded view of the truth 
have a moral obligation to overcome every recalcitrant force which 
offers resistance; for all such forces, merely by their opposition, brand 
themselves as evil. 

But although De Leonism and Bolshevism were grounded in this 
general approach, there was in both a common departure from Marx. 
In Marxian thought it was the proletariat as a class with which this 
untrammeled view of truth and goodness was associated. On this point, 
Lenin and De Leon dissented. They observed that the working class, 
when left alone to act freely, merely joins labor unions and, through 
social reform, makes existing society a more just place in which to live. 
Since social redemption in the view of both the Russian and the Amer- 
ican could be achieved only through the destruction of this class- 
divided social order, they came to mistrust the proletariat and its 
spontaneous activities which only led to reformist trade unionism. 
Instead, the correct route of march was held to be known, not by the 
workers as a class, but by a smaller group, those who perceived the 
truth from a study of Marxism. Thus both De Leonism and Bolshe- 
vism replaced the Marxist trust in the proletariat with a more aristo- 
cratic political approach which reposed confidence in only a few select 
individuals. 

In the Leninist view this smaller group was the revolutionary 
party; but within a decade after the Soviet state was established, the 
elite was narrowed further until it was the coterie within the party 
surrounding Stalin. Similarly, De Leonism began with the aristocratic 
assumption that only the SLP perceived the logic of history and recog- 
nized the correct path to the future. But as differences of opinion arose 
within the party, De Leon clearly anticipated the Caesaristic approach 
of Stalin by enforcing within the SLP the version of class truth which 
he himself held. 

The steps by which he arrived at this justification of suppression 
rested basically upon a series of identifications. First, Marxian social- 
ism was identified with the absolute truth. “There are no flaws in 
socialism,” the SLP leader said; and “the prophecies grounded on 
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Socialist science are unerring.’”"® A second identification equated the 
party itself with possessing this socialist truth. “The Socialist Labor 
party alone is the party of civilization”; only it has a “straight, pure 
course.”"* Groups opposing the SLP were therefore personifications 
of evil. “All other existing political parties, these being all reaction- 
ary” are “the parties of rapine with unthinking camp-followers.”” 

The very existence of these pernicious competing organizations 
posed, of course, a threat to the SLP. “Any organization, holding so 
correct . . . a position as that of the Socialist Labor Party,” De Leon 
asserted, “cannot but be the object of deep plots periodically sprung 
against its existence.’ It thus became the task of those who compre- 
hended the truths of Marxism to preserve the party's purity. Since 
“ignorance is the mother of vice,” there is “a proper superiority” in- 
side the party based on “‘an extensive amount of information and. . . 
intelligence”; and with this superior oligarchy, socialist truth was 
finally identified." 

Throughout his career De Leon always acted as if he were at the 
center of this inner circle of the intelligent. In particular, he considered 
the exposition of party doctrine to be his prime function in the Social- 
ist movement. Thus he could say to the second IWW Convention, “I 
am here to endeavor to establish a principle, and when that principle 
is sinned against I am here to illustrate the principle by the sin.” 

This theoretical identification of a small group of men with the 
possession of truth and righteousness is what led De Leonism to anti- 
cipate in startling fashion the repression which later emerged in the 
Bolshevik regime. For once this identification is made, it follows that 
the party oligarchy knows what is good for the whole of society. Any 
individuals or groups which resist it merely characterize themselves 
as reactionary. It then becomes necessary, in order to assure the triumph 
of morality, that such opposing centers of falsehood be purged. For 

10“Uncle Sam and Brother Jonathhan,” People, Nov. 13, 1898, p.2; and “Letter 
Box” (To C.Y.E., Greensburg, Ind.), People, July 31, 1898, p. 3. 

11“Their Fruit’ (Editorial), People, Oct. 30, 1898, p.2; and “Letter Box” (To 
B.J.N., Scranton, Pa.), People, Feb. 11, 1900, p. 3. 

12“Their Fruit’’ (Editorial), People, Oct. 30, 1898, p. 2. 

18 De Leon, quoted in Arnold Petersen, Daniel De Leon: Disciplinarian (New York: 
New York Labor News Co., 1943), pp. 13-14. 

14De Leon, letter to Charles F. Kelly, Omaha, Neb., May 25, 1896, State Historical 
ns Wisconsin; and “Letter Box” (To “Ed.”, St. Louis, Mo.), People, July 3, 


15 Proceedings of the Second Convention of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(Chicago: The IWW, 1906), p. 438. 
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De Leon this approach had its most immediate relevance inside the 
SLP and, on the assumption that the maintenance of ideological purity 
was a prerequisite to socialist victory, demanded a constant process 
of party purification. 

Since “errors of doctrine bring on desultoriness and open the 
doors to Commune disasters,” he declared, ‘‘there is no healthy revo- 
lutionary progress possible without the crushing of error and wrong, 
wherever error and wrong may be.’"* In the Marxian movement, 
“organization must be the incarnation of Principle.” For “unless 
your Socialist organizations are as sound as a bell; unless they are as 
intolerant as science . . . the surer they are to capsize.’"* Consequently, 
“rigid adherence to Party principle and tactics being necessary to so- 
cialist success, transgression against the Party must be met with pun- 
ishment according to the gravity of the offense.”’® In the SLP such 
“discipline . . . implies the power of the Party to visit with censure 
or expulsion as punishments, infractions or offenses against the Party’s 
rules or principles.””® Asked if this was tyrannous, De Leon’s answer 
was: “Why, of course, tyrannous. . . The SLP has all the ‘tyranny’ 
of Truth.” 

This stress upon party purity was a certain formula for intoler- 
ance. But this De Leon openly acknowledged. “The Proletarian 
Revolution can know no ‘tolerance,’ because ‘tolerance’ in social 
dynamics spells ‘inconsistence,’ ” he declared.” Since “‘no constitutional 
safeguard can safeguard the Party against treason,” “eternal vigilance, 
coupled with that rational democracy that will not tolerate suicidal 
freedom, remains now, as ever, the only protection.”™ 

This acceptance of intolerance in order to defend the party from 
dissent found its obvious later parallel among the followers of Lenin. 
In Russia the Bolsheviks held a monopoly of power which enabled 
them to impose their will upon the whole of society, while in America 


16“"As the Foe, So the Methods” (Editorial), People, Dec. 10, 1899, p.2; and 
“Letter Box” (To Cyrus F. Willard, Chicago), People, Sept. 12, 1897, p. 3. 

17 De Leon, Reform or Revolution (New York: New York Labor News Co., 1947), 
p. 17. 
18 “Letter Box’’ (To “S,” Meriden, Conn.), People, July 9, 1899, p. 3. 
one quoted in Petersen, Daniel De Leon: Disciplinarian, op. cit., p. 16. 

id. 

21Letter Box” (To T.1.T., Buffalo, N. Y.), People, Jan. 7, 1900, p. 5. 

22De Leon, Two Pages from Roman History: Plebs Leaders and Labor Leaders and 
the Warning of the. Gracchi (New York: New York Labor News Co., 1946), p. 71. 
Speech of Apr. 1902. 

23 “Letter Box” (To “Comrade,” Jersey City, N.J.), People, Sept. 10, 1899, p. 3. 
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the De Leonites did not. The tyranny which resulted in the Soviet 
Union did not consequently occur in America. But to the degree that 
De Leon did possess power, he indulged in the same cleansing opera- 
tions as the Bolsheviks. His victims were merely the members of the 
SLP, the ST and LA, or the party’s other satellite organizations, and 
his purges amounted mainly to expulsion followed by a relentless bar- 
rage of ideological invective. Where he did not possess controlling 
power, his dogmatism brought organizational fissures which divided 
the labor and Socialist forces of the period. 

As a matter of fact, De Leon’s search for doctrinal parity led 
to a split in every major movement in which he participated. Efforts 
to make the Knights of Labor conform to the SLP ideology terminated 
in his being denied a seat at the 1895 National Convention and to 
the establishment of the ST and LA as a dual union movement. An 
even more resolute insistence upon strict adherence to dogma within 
the SLP led to the critical party split in 1899 and the formation shortly 
thereafter of the more successful rival organization, the American 
Socialist Party. 

In the IWW, De Leon’s experience was similar to that which 
had occurred earlier in the Knights. Although he merged the ST and 
LA with the new organization, the TWW was captured in 1908 by 
elements opposed to the limited political action which the SLP leader 
had continued to defend. This difference of opinion brought about 
his expulsion from the IWW in 1908. The industrial union move- 
ment broke into two parts, with the SLP faction establishing itself 
eventually as the Workers International Industrial Union, the third 
dual union which De Leon helped to create. Thus the price of his 
principle, that “the SLP cannot accommodate itself to ignorance, even 
if such ignorance be . . . uneradicable from the working class,” was 
a gradual isolation of the De Leonites from the main Socialist and 
workers’ movements of the time.” 

From this intolerant and elitist approach, moreover, there resulted 
in De Leon’s political philosophy a number of substantive theoretical 
elements which also anticipated Bolshevism. These included the de- 
mand for iron discipline within the party, the rejection of the Marxist 
concept of a mass party coterminous with the proletariat, the placing 
of the party in a superior position of authority over the working class 


24“Letter Box” (To J.J., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), People, August 12, 1898, p. 3. 
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for the purpose of thwarting proletarian spontaneity, and the insist- 
ence (prior to 1905) that the party dominate the trade union move- 
ment. Each of these was a logical derivation from the original 
assumption that truth and goodness inhere in a select sector of hu- 
manity. 

Thus it may be seen that De Leon's interpretation of socialism 
was a dogmatic one which terminated in an elitist and even Caesaristic 
approach that was basically incompatible with individual freedom 
to dissent and differ. It was a theory therefore which, despite De 
Leon’s complete reliance upon American electoral processes in his 
early doctrine and his refusal completely to reject the ballot in his 
post-1905 thought, was essentially incapable of being harmonized 
with Western democratic practices. Its oligarchical assumptions and 
bigoted spirit ultimately made it more compatible with Bolshevism 
than with liberal democracy. 


Ill 


Because of his uncompromising insistence upon strict obedience 
to doctrine, Daniel De Leon has earned the reputation of being a 
perennial adversary of opportunism and expediency in the Socialist 
movement.” Certainly this estimate of De Leon is sound so far as it 
refers to his insistence on absolute conformity to the positions he took 
in the SLP. Since “principle is superior to man,” it was not to be com- 
promised, not even in face of obstacles which historical developments 
cast across the socialist route of march.” 

Yet what has been little noted about De Leon’s career is the way 
in which he himself violated these tenets. What he abhored and 
sought to punish in others, he actually practiced himself. For others 
conformity to principle was an urgent necessity, but for De Leon there 
could be a departure from principle. 

The fact is that, confronted with adversity, De Leon drastically 
changed his philosophy. Of course political difficulties alone did not 
dictate the specific alterations which occurred in his thought. Im- 
portant intellectual influences also left their mark. But what first needs 
to be stressed is that historical developments on the labor front brought 

25 Illustrative of this is Leonid G. Raisky, Daniel De Leon: The Struggle Against 


Opportunism in the American Labor Movement (New York: New York Labor News Co., 


1932), especially p. 27, 
26 De Leon, Reform or Revolution, op. cit., p. 16. 
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about a crucial sacrifice of ideological principles on his part. Instead 
of clinging to the tenets of his long-established doctrine, he compro- 
mised them in critical fashion in order to justify the political position 
in which he found himself or to take advantage of the opportunities 
which the circumstances of the hour presented. 

To point to such modification of his original philosophy is not 
in itself to criticize De Leon. The very fact that he departed from his 
early Marxism indicates that he found it inadequate for dealing with 
the problems of life. It was certainly to his credit that he did not 
adhere blindly to the Marxism of the 1890's after its shortcomings 
had become apparent. It is, in fact, this departure from orthodoxy 
which makes De Leon an interesting figure in American political 
history. 

This capacity for ideological flexibility became apparent almost 
five years before major components of his thought underwent revision 
in 1905. Until 1900 he had presented the vote as the only method 
to achieve socialist power in America. “The Cooperative Common- 
wealth can be accomplished by nothing short of the conquest of the 
public powers at the ballot box by the working class. . . .” Therefore, 
he asserted, “the Socialist Labor Party . . . teaches its members how 
to wield the most powerful weapon in the working class possession— 
THE BALLOT.’ 

But in the years just after the turn of the century, a new note of 
skepticism about the electoral process emerged in De Leon’s writings. 
“Place not your trust in votes,” he began to proclaim.” “The S.L.P. 
is not after VOTES; it is after SOCIALISTS . . . that is to say, the 
men and intelligence to wield the tool requisite to the [socialist] end, 
whatever that tool may be, whether it be ‘votes’ or what not.”*° For 
actually, “if it comes to it, it should not matter whether we have the 
ballot at all.”* 

These expressions of skepticism emerged, significantly, as the 
SLP lost ground in election campaigns. In the presidential race of 
1900 a slate, put into the field by the anti-De Leon faction led by 

27"Work! A Monster Demonstration of Progressive Workers” (News article quoting 
speech by De Leon), People, Feb. 4, 1894, p. 3. 

P 28“Leading the Miners to Slaughter” (Editorial), Weekly People, Sept. 22, 1900, 

> 99 “Letter Box” (To S.B., Detroit, Mich.), Daily People, Mar. 22, 1903, p. 4. 


30 “Letter Box” (To J.H., Manistee, Mich.), Daily People, Apr. 21, 1901, p. 4. 
31 De Leon, Two Pages from Roman History, op. cit., p. 70. 
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Hillquit and the Social Democratic Party under the leadership of 
Eugene Debs, polled 96,878 votes, about three times the number cast 
for the SLP. In the next presidential election the newly formed Social- 
ist Party got 402,283 ballots, while the De Leonites received only 
31,248. This was a tragic decline for the SLP from its 34,191 votes in 
1900 and its 36,564 in 1896. 

It was after his party’s poor showing in the election of 1900 that 
De Leon began making statements depreciating the necessity for 
electoral success. “Better 33,000 votes in the SLP than 33,000,000 in 
Tomfoolery,” he asserted.*® While “the SLP must try and get a big 
vote,” it is not true that ‘‘a big vote is by reason of its bigness alone 
an efficient weapon. It is an efficient weapon only if the vote is a 
class-conscious, revolutionary, sound vote.’ 

From this it is clear that as unfavorable circumstances brought 
about a decline in SLP voting strength, the People’s editor began 
espousing a fresh principle to fit these adverse facts. In junking the 
original doctrine of exclusive reliance upon the ballot, he clearly 
demonstrated a degree of ideological adaptability which is hardly 
in keeping with his present reputation as a consistent opponent of 
expediency and opportunism. 

But this was just the beginning. The pressure of circumstances 
occasioned an even more wholesale surrender of principle at the first 
convention of the Industrial Workers of the World, June 27 to July 
8, 1905. The heavy impact which this meeting had upon De Leon 
sprang from his hope that the new organization would reinforce the 
revolutionary approach of SLP. Such succor was certainly needed. 
In addition to the calamitous decline in SLP votes, both the party 
and the ST and LA had suffered disastrous membership reverses. 
The 6,000 membership figure which the SLP had before the split of 
1899 was never again reached. Yet in comparison, the Socialist 
Party had 15,975 members in 1903; 20,763 in 1904; and 23,327 
in 1905. 

In the face of this SLP decline, the industrial union movement 
unquestionably presented itself to De Leon as an opportunity to get 
a new revolutionary lease on life. Its class-conscious spirit was similar 
to that of the ST and LA, and the breadth of its membership made it 


82“Letter Box” (To J.T., Emporia, Kans.), Daily People, Jan. 20, 1901, p. 4. 
83 ““Letter Box’ (To T.R., Detroit, Mich.), Daily People, Feb. 10, 1901, p. 4. 
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a more promising instrumentality than the Alliance with its paltry 
1,500 members. No doubt with this in mind, De Leon called the new 
movement ‘‘the arrival of the re-inforcements that will insure victory 
to the Cause that the fort of the Socialist Labor Party . . . has vindi- 
cated and upheld.”** It was also his expectation that the revolutionary 
ideology of the IWW would furnish recruits to fill the depleted ranks 
of the SLP. It seemed improbable that they would find themselves at 
home in the Socialist party; for its philosophy was far less radical 
than that of the IWW. This De Leon suggested when in 1906 he 
said that, while “the political reflex of the IWW cannot yet be said 
to have been cast” “the SLP comes nearest to what that political 
reflex will be, whereas SP . . . is a denial of the IWW position.’”™ 

In any event, the Chicago convention was certainly the great 
divide in De Leon’s intellectual development. Most of the new facets 
of his later political theory were expressed there for the first time 
or were enunciated immediately afterward in Socialis: Reconstruction 
of Society, an address which defended the IWW Preamble. 

The main exceptions to this occur in The Burning Question of 
Trades Unionism which was presented a little over a year prior to the 
formation of the IWW. In that speech De Leon voiced four new 
concepts. Three of them anticipated later formulations of his thought. 
Of the four, the least significant was the demand that trade unions 
should enroll both the employed and the unemployed as members, 
a principle which Marx had mentioned in the first volume of Capital.* 
This De Leon stressed heavily until the IWW Convention of 1905 
but did not emphasize much thereafter. More important were the 
principles of trade union seizure of industry in the event that labor's 
votes are not counted fairly, the operation of production by unions in 
the new social order, and the employment of these labor organizations 
as the constituencies for socialist parliaments.” 

The embryonic nature of these ideas requires emphasis. They 

34 Events That Are Approaching” (Editorial), Weekly People, Jan. 21, 1905, p. 4. 
35“Letter Box’ (To F.W.M., Detroit, Mich.), Weekly People, Nov. 17, 1906, p. 5. 
36 Karl Marx, Capital: A. Critique of Political Economy (Chicago: C. H. Kerr, 1908), 
- "TM Theee points were brought out in the following words: “This unification or organi- 
zation [of the working class through trade unions} is essential in order to save the 
eventual and possible victory from bankruptcy, by enabling the working class to assume 
and conduct production the moment the guns of the public powers fall into its hands— 
or before, if need be, if capitalist political chicanery pollutes the ballot box. The mission 


is important also in that the industrial organization forecasts the future constituencies of 
the parliaments of the Socialist Republic.” Op. cit., p. 34. 
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contained the germs of De Leon’s later philosophy; but what he 
advocated after the IWW Convention did not coincide with the for- 
mulation found in the Newark address. In the case of the trade union 
seizure theory, The Burning Question merely presented the assum- 
ing and conducting of production by labor’s economic organization 
as a method of supporting or implementing an electoral mandate for 
socialism. It definitely did not take the position, later enunciated by 
De Leon, that public ownership could be attained only by this seizure 
process and that a political party would be incapable of socializing 
the means of production through the use of legislative power. There 
was no rejection of “parliamentarism’”; indeed, the hope was implicit 
throughout the entire speech that the political movement would be 
successful in capturing the state and legislating public ownership into 
existence. “The duty of the Socialist or class-conscious workingmen 
elected to office,” said De Leon, is “no tinkering, no compromise, 
unqualified overthrow of existing laws.”* 


Nowhere in The Burning Question, moreover, was there a rejec- 
tion of the utilization of the state to bring the new social order into 
being, following its capture by the Socialists. The unions were to 
take charge of production and form constituencies for the future 
Socialist parliaments. But there was nothing in the address which went 
as far as De Leon’s later proclamations that these labor organizations 
should be the actual administrative organs of collectivistic society 
and should take the place of the political state in regulating economic 
and social life. Not until the 1905 founding IWW Convention were 
these various elements of later De Leonism first expounded in the 
form which remained unchanged for the rest of his life. This becomes 
apparent from a brief examination of the various tenets of his revised 
theory. 


The impact of the 1905 Convention upon De Leon was perhaps 
most dramatically illustrated by his belated acceptance of industrial 
unionism. Although it was not until December 1904 that he recog- 
nized anything special about this structure of union organization, his 
continued skepticism prevented him from unqualifiedly embracing 
the principle or attempting to put it into effect in the ST and LA.” 
Although he had the opportunity when the Alliance held its June 


38 De Leon, The Burning Question of Trades Unionism, op. cit., p. 28. 
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1905 Convention, no such organizational change was attempted. There 
was not even a convention endorsement of industrial unionism. 

Prior to the IWW Convention, De Leon’s occasional remarks 
about industrial unionism were largely in response to the Industrial 
Union Manifesto and Call which had been sent out in January by a 
group of radical labor leaders meeting in Chicago. During this 
pre-convention period, De Leon did not make a single systematic 
presentation of the differences between craft and industrial organiza- 
tion, nor did he give a single enthusiastic endorsement of “industrial- 
ism.” His general position was that the form of organization is 
insignificant, except that unions should be open to men without jobs. 
“The ‘industrial’ principle . . . is no wizard’s wand,” he declared. 
“The wizard’s wand is the principle of taking in the employed and 
the unemployed, based upon the principle of the class struggle and 
all that is thereby implied.’*° That the movement should be revolu- 
tionary was more important to him than the structure of its organi- 
zation. 

Even during the IWW Convention there was no explanation by 
De Leon of the superiority of industrial over craft unionism. On the 
contrary, he emphasized other aspects of his theory and, in discussing 
them, merely accepted the fact that in the new organization the trade 
unions would be industrial. His incorporation of industrial unionism 
into his theory thus came largely as the consequence of his desire to 
become a part of the new movement. Only after the convention closed 
was there an explanation and enthusiastic endorsement of the prin- 
ciple.” 

Another facet of De Leon’s revised philosophy which the events 
surrounding the IWW Convention hammered into place was his 
theory that the trade union should not affiliate with any political party. 
Although this was a syndicalist concept, its entry into his new doctrine 
was almost entirely a question of expediency. 

De Leon became acquainted with this concept when, late in 
January 1905, he read the Industrial Union Manifesto. Its incorpora- 
tion in this document was the work of Thomas J. Hagerty, the colorful 
ex-priest with early anarchistic leanings who wrote for the American 
~ 89“Letter Box" (To P.S.W., Cleveland, O.), Weekly People, Dec. 24, 1904, p.6. 

4°“Letter Box” (To F.A.G., New York), Weekly People, Dec. 31, 1904, p. 5. 
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Labor Union Journal and later became editor of the Voice of Labor, 
the monthly established. to publicize the coming IWW Convention. 
The January conference of industrial unionists had adopted a motion 
of Hagerty calling for the Manifesto to proclaim “that this Union 
be established as an economic organization of the working class with- 
out affiliation with any political party.’** This is how the idea first 
entered into the intellectual atmosphere of the time. 

At the IWW Convention, it was De Leon who insisted that 
Hagerty’s words, “without affiliation with any political party,” be 
inserted in the Preamble of the IWW Constitution. He proposed 
this, he said, because he had first demanded in the meetings of the 
convention’s constitutional committee that the new organization make 
provision for labor unity “on the political, as well as” on the industrial 
field. This carried. But, as De Leon later recounted: 


Immediately upon the adoption of my insertion, the discussion seemed 
to flare anew. I perceived that my position was misunderstood; being 
misunderstood it was suspected of being a scheme to “run the new 
organization in the interests of the S.L.P.”" I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to sketch the Socialist posture on Unionism .. . that . . . no true 
political party of Socialism could expect, or want, to run the class con- 
scious economic organization. . . . And it was then, as a consequence 
of the adoption of my first insertion, that . . . I moved the insertion . . . 
“without affiliation with any political party.’ 


The reason for De Leon’s insistence upon the non-affiliation 
principle obviously lay in the historical circumstances in which he 
found his own Socialist movement in 1905. Leading the IWW and 
present at the first convention were many members of the SP repre- 
senting that party’s left wing. The American Labor Union, one of the 
chief sponsors of the IWW, and some other unions involved had even 
officially adopted the SP program. At the Chicago convention the votes 
of the ST and LA delegation were swamped by these other organiza- 
tions. If the new movement affiliated with any political party, there- 
fore, the immediate probability was that it would attach itself to the 


i saa 0g of the First Convention of the Industrial Workers of the World (New 
York: New York Labor News Co., 1905), p. 86. 


43 De Leon, “As to Trautmann’s Reply,” Weekly People, Sept. 13,, 1913, p. 4. 

As finally approved by the convention, this Preamble clause read: “Between these 
two classes a struggle must go on until all the toilers come together on the political, as 
well as on the industrial field, and take and hold that which they produce by their labor, 
through an economic organization of the working class without affiliation with any politi- 


cal party.” 
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SP. To prevent this was one of the major objectives of De Leon's 
strategy. 

In later years, De Leon was quite explicit in explaining how these 
conditions had led him to adopt the non-affiliation principle. The 
Preamble clause, he said, “was a necessity there and then to switch 
the [[WW] movement right and counteract the pernicious effect 
of the pure and simple political socialist schemers, who were poison- 
ing the movement with their twaddle.’“* The source of the principle 
lay not in some philosophy, but in the circumstances of the time. 
“Facing the fact of two rival parties of Socialism in the field, the 
IWW was confronted in 1905, not with a theory but with a condi- 
tion,” he wrote. “The Preamble of the IWW met the condition by 
inserting in that same Preamble a clause proclaiming that the new 
body stood unaffiliated with any political party.”” 

In both the second and the third IWW Conventions, De Leon 
found himself obliged anew to defend the non-affiliation clause during 
floor debates, because the danger of an IWW endorsement of the SP 
remained. Thus what admittedly began as a measure of temporary 
expediency became, for continued reasons of expediency, a permanent 
part of De Leon’s revised philosophy. 

An additional facet of De Leon’s post-1905 thinking on which 
the first IWW Convention made a definite impact was the theory 
that only through trade union seizure of industry could the socializa- 
tion of production be attained. This idea, with its ideological corol- 
laries repudiating legislative action and depreciating his earlier re- 
liance upon the ballot, he first advocated at the 1905 IWW conven- 
tion. In the main it represented De Leon’s acceptance of an idea 
advanced by Thomas Hagerty, a delegate whom the People’s editor 
branded as an anarchist.” 

Hagerty’s proposed draft of the Preamble included the state- 
ment that the proletariat should “take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor, through an economic organization of the work- 
ing class.” It was De Leon’s contention that he did not see this draft 
until after he was appointed to the constitution committee on the 
fifth day of the convention. His first major address on the third day 
was in keeping with this contention; for nowhere in his remarks did 
 44"Letter Box” (To E.E.D., Manistee, Mich.), Weekly People, Feb. 10, 1906, p. 5. 


45““France and America” (Editorial), Weekly People, Apr. 13, 1912, p. 4. 
46“Letter Box” (To E.P.J., Chicago, Ill.), Weekly People, Oct. 30, 1909, p. 5. 
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he mention the principle that socialism of property could be achieved 
only by utilizing the trade union movement to take and hold industry. 
What he said on the issue was merely to stress the idea, presented in 
The Burning Question, that the Socialist ballot, important as it was, 
remained a weak instrumentality unless supported by the might of 
labor’s economic arm. He did not even mention how the union move- 
ment would support the ballot and specifically refrained from repeat- 
ing the thesis of the Newark address that the economic organization 
could provide this support by taking charge of and operating pro- 
duction. 

When this speech was over, Hagerty arose and delivered a blister- 
ing attack on the utilization of the ballot box for revolutionary pur- 
poses. “Dropping pieces of paper into a hole in a box never did achieve 
emancipation for the working class, and to my thinking it never will 
achieve it,” he declared. The IWW’s purpose was “‘to capture the 
tools of industry,” but this task was to be performed by the economic 
movement.” Hagerty’s anti-political view was appropriately seconded 
by the anarchist, Lucy Parsons, wife of the famed Haymarket martyr. 

This dispute between Hagerty and De Leon on the assembly 
floor foreshadowed the one on the IWW Preamble which took place 
soon afterwards during the sessions of the constitution committee. 
There, however, a compromise was reached. When the committee 
accepted De Leon’s proposals that the working class must unite for 
action on the political as well as on the industrial field and remain 
unaffiliated with any political party, De Leon assented to Hagerty’s 
draft of the Preamble, with its assertion that ‘‘an economic organiza- 
tion of the working class” must “take and hold that which they 
produce.” 

Thus when the constitution committee reported its proposed Pre- 
amble to the entire convention, De Leon found himself in the position 
of having to fight for the entire statement in order to assure the 
adoption of the amendments which he had added to the document in 
committee. This he did in most effective fashion in two addresses on 
the sixth day of the convention and in the process adopted both 
Hagerty’s “take and hold” terminology and the other ideas which the 
anarchist had placed in the Preamble. 


47 Proceedings of the First Convention of the 1.W.W., op. cit., pp. 152-153. 
48De Leon, “As to Trautmann’s Reply,” Weekly People, Sept. 13, 1913, p. 4. 
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These two speeches constituted a decisive turning point for De 
Leon’s thinking. For the first time in his career he proclaimed that 
the process of taking possession of industry must be accomplished 
“THROUGH AN ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS,” because “it is out of the question to imagine 
that a political party can ‘take and hold.’” This repudiation of nation- 
alizing property through legislative action was accompanied by a dis- 
paragement of electoral processes which echoed Hagerty’s remarks 
in reply to De Leon’s speech on the third day. “Whoever is returned 
elected to office on a program of labor emancipation,” the SLP chief 
declared, “that man is a carefully selected tool, a traitor of the 
working people, selected by the capitalist class.” He then held up as 
foolish and cowardly ‘the man who imagines that by going to the 
ballot box, and taking a piece of paper, . . . and throwing it in... 
the ballot will terminate capitalism.” 

The sixth day of the IWW Convention was also important for 
another reason. During the course of his remarks that day, De Leon 
for the first time advocated the general strike as a method to achieve 
revolutionary social change. 

As recently as a year before the Chicago convention, he had 
tagged the general strike as a “trifle” containing “a double error.”™ 
To continue to maintain this skeptical position at the IWW Conven- 
tion, however, would have been disastrous. For, as De Leon was well 
aware, William Haywood of the Western Federation of Miners in- 
sisted that the Preamble should endorse the general strike idea.™ 
Acquiescence with this demand of “Big Bill” resulted in a proposed 
constitutional clause which said: ‘These sad conditions can be changed 
... only by an organization formed in such a way that all its members 
in one industry, or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever 
a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an 
injury to one an injury to all.” 

De Leon’s defense of the Preamble on the sixth day consequently 
also involved an acceptance of Haywood’s general strike idea. Failure 
to have endorsed this concept might have alienated Haywood’s large 

49 Proceedings of the First Convention of the 1W.W., op. cit., pp. 225-228, 231. 
50 De Leon, Flashlight of the Amsterdam Congress (New York: New York Labor 
a eT pp. 93, 96-97. This book consists of reports written for the Daily Peo- 


51 De Leon, “As to Trautmann’s Reply,” Weekly People, Sept. 13, 1913, p. 4. 
52 Proceedings of the First Convention of the 1.W.W., op. cit., pp. 247-248. 
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convention vote from supporting the political and non-affiliation 
clauses which the ST and LA delegation urgently desired. De Leon 
therefore spoke out boldly for Haywood’s proposal and added it to 
his new philosophy. “If the capitalist should be foolish enough in 
America to defeat, to thwart the will of the workers expressed by 
the ballot,” he told the delegates, “then there will be a condition of 
things by which the working class can absolutely cease production, 
and thereby starve out the capitalist class, and render their present 
economic means and all their preparations for war absolutely use- 
less.”"* 


IV 


When Daniel De Leon scuttled long-held principles at the first 
IWW Convention in order to take advantage of the opportunity which 
the new movement offered the tattered ranks of his party, many SLP 
members did not understand. For months afterwards the People was 
deluged with inquiries requesting an explanation. This was under- 
standable, for only a handful of party members was present at the 
foundiug of the IWW; also the SLP membership obviously had not 
experienced the same intellectual influences as its leader during the 
years prior to the formation of the IWW. 

These intellectual influences were syndicalist in character and 
their main effect was to create an ideological framework which made 
it less difficult for De Leon to abruptly alter many parts of his theory. 
What the IWW Convention demanded of him, in fact, coincided in 
large part with the syndicalist ideas with which he had become 
acquainted. 

The prevalence of these syndicalist notions in both American and 
European radical circles, prior to their adoption by De Leon, sharply 
challenges the prevailing myth regarding his role as a philosophic 
inventor. Almost every tenet of his theory received prior statement 
by others. In fact, practically everything that he had to say was first 
set forth by other American labor theoreticians. To announce, there- 
fore, that the SLP editor was a “great original thinker, and inde- 
pendent discoverer in the field of sociology,” “one of America’s 
immortal geniuses” who takes “his place with Solon and Cleisthenes, 


53 Ibid., p. 227. 
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with Morgan and Marx, and towering above the social architects of 
our own American Revolution’**—such homage is sheer nonsense. 

This is not to say that De Leon had no talents as a theoretician. 
He obviously did. But his greatest theoretical asset was not the in- 
vention of new ideas, but the ability to synthesize conflicting doctrines. 
Illustrative of this was the way in which he brought about philosophic 
unity between the opposing ideologies which were present at the 
founding of the IWW. 

The conflicting political positions at the Chicago convention were, 
of course, the political Marxism held by the ST and LA delegation 
and certain SP members, on the one hand, and the anarchist and 
syndicalist ideas of such delegates as Hagerty, William Trautmann, 
and Lucy Parsons, on the other. De Leon’s harmonization of these 
divergent approaches not only formulated an ideological program 
which helped to bring unity to the new movement; at the same time 
it had an impact upon his own political thought. It welded together 
in his mind the two chief theoretical strands which during the re- 
mainder of his life constituted the heart of his revolutionary philos- 
ophy. The achievement of this synthesis, as has been indicated, was 
in part the result of the pressure of the circumstances in which De 
Leon found himself; but what facilitated its articulation were the syn- 
dicalist influences which for several previous years had played upon 
his thinking. 

Syndicalist ideas converged upon De Leon from two quarters. He 
was influenced, first, by the propagandists of the French movement 
and, second, by anarchist and syndicalist concepts advanced by Amer- 
ican radicals. 

Evidence that the SLP editor was aware of the rising syndicalist 
movement in France may be gleaned from an examination of the news- 
paper which he published and from occasional remarks made else- 
where. Beginning in 1899, the People began carrying reprints from 
Le Mouvement Socialiste, the syndicalist journal edited by Hubert 
Lagardelle, one of the leading spokesmen for the movement.® That 

54 Petersen, Daniel De Leon: Social Architect, op. cit., pp. 183, 257-258. 

55 These reprints from Le Mouvement Socialiste prior to the IWW Convention of 
1905: included Pablo Iglesias, “Late Elections in Spain,” People, July 2, 1899, p. 3; 
Hubert Lagardelle, ‘Truth about Millerand”, Daily People, June 4, 1901, p.3; “In 
French Parliament: Debate on the Miners’ Strike in France—Attitude of Parties” (the 
name of the author, Emile Buré, was not carried), Daily People, Dec. 14, 1902, p.5; 
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De Leon read the magazine was demonstrated as early as 1900 when, 
during an address at the SLP convention, he mentioned the journal 
by name and discussed an article in it. Six months later one of his 
“Letter Box” answers again referred to Le Mouvement Socialiste by 
quoting from its pages.*” 

In addition to De Leon’s acquaintance with Le Mouvement 
Socialiste, there were other indications testifying to his knowledge of 
French syndicalism. During the period from 1900 until 1905, De Leon 
was an avid reader of Le Socialiste, the official organ of the Socialist 
Party of France, which in various ways called attention to the devel- 
oping syndicalist movement.® In 1904 the People ran an article on 
revolutionary developments in Italy and quoted a resolution by An- 
tonio Labriola, a rising leader of the syndicalist forces there, which 
attacked as a “degeneration of the Socialist spirit’ and “inconsistent 
with the spirit of class warfare” the prevailing proletarian reliance 
upon parliamentary action. Even more significant was an introduction 
to this article, written by the editors of the People, which distinctly 
favored the revolutionary Italian faction.” 

An essay by A. Bruckére, describing some aspects of the syn- 
dicalist program, also appeared in the People during the spring of 
1905. Bruckére’s comments, this reprint in the People said, had 
pointed out that “the strongest and the most influential and increasing 
element in it [the French union movement] is represented by the Con- 


federation of Labor, an organization opposed to all political action 


and officered by anarchists and anti-parliamentarians.”™ 


In 1904 De Leon had a more direct introduction to the new 
French development. Attending the Lille convention of the Socialist 


56 Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of the Socialist Labor Party, June 2 
to June 8, 1900 (New York: New York Labor News Co., 1901), p. 236. 

57““Letter Box” (To H.H.S., London, Eng.), The People, Jan. 7, 1900, p. 5. 

58 At least nine references to Le Socialiste appeared in the pages of the People 
between Oct. 1900 and Mar. 1905. The Weekly People quoted and commented upon issues 
of this journal immediately before and after the November 1904 edition in which Paul 
Lafargue, to whom De Leon was particularly attracted at the time, summarized and re- 
pudiated the syndicalist position. The Oct. 30 isue of Le Soacialiste was discussed in 
“Towards Unity in France,” Weekly People, Nov. 26, 1904, p. 3; and comment on the 
Dec. issue of the joutnal appeared in “Letter Box” (To F. F., Albany, N. Y.), Weeély 
People, Jan. 7, 1905, p. 5. 

59“The Movement in Italy”, Daily People, May 22, 1904, p. 3. 

PP gh Bruckére, “French Militarism and Anti-Militarism”, Weekly People, Mar. 18, 
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Party of France, he heard Jules Guesde criticize elements of the syn- 
dicalist program, including its anti-political approach and the concept 
of the general strike.” 

Thus it may be seen that for at least three years prior to incor- 
porating syndicalist ideas into his political theory, De Leon was ex- 
posed to the broad outlines of this philosophy coming from Europe. 
From American radicals he picked up similar concepts, syndicalist 
and anarchistic in content, during the same period. The most influen- 
tial of these American theoreticians, from the standpoint of expressing 
ideas which anticipated those finally adopted by De Leon, were 
Trautmann, Hagerty, and Lucy Parsons. Eugene Debs, who was neither 
an anarchist nor a syndicalist, should also be mentioned for advancing 
a non-syndicalist element in later De Leonism. 

Deb’s contribution was his early statement of the concept of revo- 
lutionary industrial unionism. He recognized the superiority of the 
industrial union structure almost twelve years before De Leon did; 
the American Railway Union, which Debs organized in 1893, followed 
this organizational form. Converted to socialism in 1897, Debs was 
the guiding spirit in the founding of the American Labor Union in 
May 1902 and persuaded the organization to initiate a nationwide 
campaign combining industrial unionism and socialism. In endeavor- 
ing to advance this cause, he made a number of speeches between 
1902 and 1904 which spoke for a combination of industrial unionism 
and uncompromising action based upon the class struggle. He was 
also one of the signers of the Industrial Union Manifesto of January 
1905. 

Revolutionary industrial unionism was also advocated by Traut- 
mann and Hagerty before De Leon got around to accepting it. Traut- 
mann’s most dramatic statement uniting the two principles came in 
September 1903. Hagerty affirmed a similar class-conscious industrial 
unionism during 1902-1904 while writing for the American Labor 
Union (ALU) Journal. : 


62De Leon commented upon Guesde’s convention speeches in his Flashlights of the 
Amsterdam Congress, p. 99. 

63 Eugene V. Debs, “The Western Labor Movement,” International Socialist Review, 
Nov. 1902, pp. 257-265; “Unionism and Socialism” (Article in Appeal to Reason and 
later reprinted as a pamphiet entitled Unionism and Socialism, A Plea for Both (Terre 
Haute, Ind., Standard Publishing Co., 1904). 

_ 84William E. Trautmann, “The United Brewery Workers and Industrial Organiza- 
tion,” American Labor Union Journal, Sept. 3, 1903, pp. 15-16. 
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Aside from his early defense of socialist industrial unionism, 
Debs in no major way anticipated later De Leonism. Trautmann, 
however, did. Influenced by the syndicalist movement abroad, and in 
his capacity as editor of Brauer-Zeitung, the newspaper published 
by the United Brewery Workers, Trautmann gave voice to many of 
the new elements which the SLP theoretician later incorporated into 
his thought. During 1903 and 1904 Trautmann wrote articles for the 
Brauer-Zeitung which called attention to the syndicalist unions in 
Europe, the tendency there to look upon these economic organs as the 
basis for government in the socialist order, the discussions of syndi- 
calism at the various labor congresses in Europe, the general strike 
as a revolutionary weapon, and the inadequacy of exclusive reliance 
upon the ballot.® 

For the 1903 Labor Day edition of the ALU Journal Trautmann 
composed an article which set forth a number of his developing syn- 
dicalist ideas. It was, in fact, the earliest written statement setting 
forth what later became the general philosophy of the IWW. Appear- 
ing about eight months before The Burning Question, it gave expres- 
sion to several ideas which De Leon’s Newark address has been 
credited with originating. 

Trautmann’s article stressed the predominant role of the trade 
union in the revolutionary process and pointed out the superiority of 
the industrial union structure.. He contended that the economic arm 
of labor has a more ultimate mission than its day-to-day functions 
under capitalism; it is to take charge of production and regulate the 
various industries in the cooperative commonwealth. The industrial 
unions, he wrote, are “the forerunners of the society established on 
Socialist foundations, and within them are the elements preparing 
for a more scientific management of the implements of production and 
distribution.” Indeed, “who can judge how to regulate the required 
production . . . in the various lines of industry . . . better than those 
who are directly employed in a given industry?” Thus “the industrial 
organization of clothing workers, for instance, will have charge of 
managing the affairs of . . . that specific industry.” Because of the 
importance of this ultimate mission, unions should take in all workers 


65 De Leon’s son, Solon, says (personal interview, Nov. 23, 1953) that the Brawer- 
Zeitung was one of the labor papers which was received regularly at the Daily People 
office. The elder De Leon’s awareness of what Trautmann was thinking was certainly 
evident in early 1905, for the People published at least three articles by him. 
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in a given industry, employed or unemployed; for organizing, the 
working class knows nothing of “the distinction between the more 
qualified and those disfranchised by society and by the processes in 
the industrial field.” 

This important article may have furnished an ideological source 
for the crucial element which De Leon added to his thought in The 
Burning Question. He had been reading the ALU Journal during the 
time that its Labor Day edition appeared, and Trautmann’s ideas may 
have provided him with a solution to one of the main problems with 
which the SLP was then concerned.” This was the need for making 
certain that labor’s votes would be properly counted in national and 
state elections. As De Leon confronted this question, Trautmann’s 
theory that trade unions should operate production in the socialist 
order may have furnished him with a dramatic solution to this prob- 
lem; for if fraud occurred in the counting of labor's ballots, the 
unions could put the socialist electoral mandate into effect anyway 
by taking over and operating production. 


Another possible influence of Trautmann’s article may have in- 
volved the theory of trade union government. His idea that the 
industrial unions should form the governing structures of the new 
society was essentially the position which De Leon ultimately accepted 
in late June 1905, but it was not present in this form in The Burning 
Question. In that speech De Leon merely said that the trade union 
organization “forecasts the future constituencies of the parliaments 
of the Socialist Republic,” i.e., forms the districts from which govern- 
ing bodies would be selected. 


In addition to featuring this early contribution by Trautmann, 
the ALU Journal continued to express many other ideas which the 
SLP spokesman later espoused. An October 1904 editorial announced 
that “Socialism is primarily an economic movement,” and the Novem- 
ber issue followed this with a declaration that economic unity is a 


66 Trautmann, “The United Brewery Workers and Industrial Organization”, ALU 
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prerequisite for political unity. The final edition of the magazine, 
in December 1904, ran an article entitled ‘‘A Pickwickian Socialist,” 
which was even more outspoken in its syndicalist tenets. This selection 
was certainly seen by De Leon, for an editorial in the People quoted 
from its closing paragraphs.” 


No doubt De Leon was attracted to “A Pickwickian Socialist,” 
for it stated in terms similar to The Burning Question of Trades 
Unionism that, “if the workers should lose their franchise,” the union 
movement should ‘take over and collectively administer” industry. 
Other sections of the reprint, however, carried several ideas which 
De Leon accepted only during the following year. These included the 
theory that “the political party is simply the public expression at the 
ballot box” of the trade union organization and that the union is the 
“heart and soul of the socialist movement.” Moreover, instead of re- 
peating De Leon’s principle that unions should merely form the con- 
stituencies for Socialist parliaments, the reprint from the Journal said 
that workers must organize “on approximately the same departments 
of production and distribution as those which will obtain in the 
Cooperative Commonwealth,” so that under socialism they will be 
able to “collectively administer the tools of industry and the sources 
of wealth for themselves.’”’” 


The phraseology and ideas presented in “A Pickwickian Social- 
ist” were almost identical with an article contributed to the Weekly 
People in February 1905 by Thomas J. Hagerty.” De Leon thus read 
in his own newspaper ideas advanced by Hagerty which became a part 
of his own philosophy several months later. He may, of course, have 
become familiar with Hagerty’s theories even earlier, during 1902 
to 1904, when the anarchist was writing for the ALU Journal. His 
interest in the coming IWW Convention most probably occasioned his 
acquaintance with the growing depreciation of political action which 
developed in the Voice of Labor under Hagerty’s editorship. The com- 
bination of Marxism, anarchism and industrial unionism in Hagerty’s 
thought during this period produced a doctrinal blend which, certainly 
by the middle of 1905, was quite similar to the syndicalism of Traut- 


88 “Scabbing After Election” (Editorial), ALU Journal, Oct. 1904, p.2; and “Mod- 
ern Heresy Hunters” (Editorial), ALU Journal, Nov. 1904, p. 2. 

69 “Volcanic Rumblings” (Editorial), Weekly People, Dec. 24, 1904, p. 3. 
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mann. Its full impact upon De Leon came, of course, at the founding 
of the WW. 

It must finally be noted that there was nothing original about the 
interpretation of the general strike which De Leon came to advocate. 
When at the 1905 IWW Convention he accepted the Preamble, he 
endorsed merely the traditional interpretation of this revolutionary 
tactic. But his later refinement of the concept followed almost com- 
pletely what Lucy Parsons had outlined during the convention sessions. 

This refinement was an effort to make the general strike theory 
compatible with Hagerty’s “take and hold” doctrine. It was set forth 
just after the convention adjourned in Socialist Reconstruction of So- 
ciety. The general strike, De Leon then said, is not to be an abandon- 
ment of the industrial plants, but an entry into and taking possession 
of the factories by the workers in order to “lock out the capitalist 
class.” 

This was precisely the interpretation which Lucy Parsons had set 
forth during the IWW Convention. “My conception of the future 
method of taking possession . . . is that of the general strike,” she told 
the delegates. ‘My conception of the strike of the future is not to strike 
and go out and starve, but to strike and remain in and take possession 
of the necessary property of production. If any one is to starve . . . let 
it be the capitalist class.” 

This defense of the general strike by an anarchist was not sur- 
ptising to De Leon; for when he accepted the doctrine, he was well 
aware that it derived from the anarchistic approach which sought to 
avoid utilization of the state. About a year prior to the formation of 
the IWW, he reprinted a resolution passed by the Amsterdam Congress 
of the Second International which warned “the workers not to allow 
themselves to be taken in by the Anarchists, with their propaganda 
of the general strike. . . .” 

De Leon also knew that several other elements of his revised 
theory had their origin in the anarcho-syndicalist philosophy. The “take 
and hold” phraseology, which he adopted, clearly come from the anar- 
chist, Hagerty. De Leon realized, moreover, that the union seizure 
doctrine was an anarchistic concept. Illustrative were his remarks at 
the third TWW Convention. In defending his insistence that trade 

72 Pp. 52-55. 
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unions should act on the political as well as on the industrial field, he 
said: “If you strike out that political clause and leave there the clause 
to take and hold, you place yourselves entirely upon the plane that has 
come to be known as Anarchist.” He also recognized that this anar- 
chistic idea was one of the ingredients of the syndicalist program; for 
some time later he wrote: “ ‘Syndicalism’ and [I[WW]} Industrialism 
have this point in common—they . . . both recognize the necessity of 
the economic organization for the execution of the revolutionary act.” 

Certainly De Leon must have known that the rejection of his pre- 
vious faith in legislating socialism into existence was typical of the 
anarchistic position. “What more natural than the reaction of Baku- 
ninism from the action of parliamentary idiocy,” he proclaimed.” It 
was, in fact, “the practical abandonment of the class struggle” by 
“many a Socialist in the German Reichstag” which “was the source 
from which flowed a stream that went to strengthen Anarchy.” The 
insistence upon the immediate abolition of the state after the revolu- 
tion, which was a natural corollary of his rejection of parliamentarism, 
was also identified with “Bakuninism” in De Leon’s mind. Long be- 
fore he accepted this attitude toward the state, he identified anarchism 
with “decapitations of government” and said: “It is . . . absurd to 
imagine that you can remove the modern ills that afflict a people by 
.. . decapitating the government altogether.” 

These anarchistic ideas, as has been indicated, entered De Leon’s 
philosophy mainly at the first convention of the [IWW. The combina- 
tion of industrial unionism, anarchism, and Marxism among the dele- 
gates brought about a syndicalist synthesis which was similar to that 
which developed in France. De Leon’s significant convention achieve- 
ment, of balancing the anarcho-syndicalism of Hagerty and Trautmann 
with his own stress on political action, modified the syndicalist amal- 
gam so that it was not completely anti-political. But the essential 
ingredients of the new De Leonism which emerged from the conven- 
tion are clear. 

De Leon was frank to admit that his revised theory consisted of 

75 DeLeon, speech before 1907 IWW Convention, quoted in Rudolph Katz, “With 
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this balance between anarcho-syndicalism and his own political Marx- 
ism. The first such acknowledgement came on the crucial sixth day of 
the 1905 IWW Convention. After he had defended the proposed 
Preamble with its compromise between his own views and those of 
Hagerty, there came a challenge on the clause from Clarence Smith 
of the ALU. “It seems to me that this paragraph of the Preamble. . . 
represents a toadying to three different factions in this convention,” 
Smith declared. “It seems to me as if the paragraph is intended to be 
a toadying to the man who does not believe in politics at all . . . to 
the Socialist, and also to the anarchist. . . .””®° 

To this challenge De Leon arose and proceeded to defend on the 
convention floor the amalgamation of anarchism and political Marx- 
ism which Smith was attacking. In doing so, he clearly laid bare the 
anarchistic ingredients which he was in the process of incorporating 
into his theory. What he said, in part, was: 

There remains what is loosely called the Socialist political and the anar- 

chist idea. . . . The truth is that they are both but a fraction of the 

truth. . . . The position of the [TWW Convention’s Constitutional] 

Committee was accordingly one, not of toadying towards either of the 

two, but of recognizing the truth in both camps: the truth of the Socialist 

political camp, that political action and the means of civilization must 
be given an opportunity; and recognizing at the same time the fact that 

in this country, for one, it is out of the question to imagine that a 

political party can “take and hold.” Consequently there are two distinct 

ideas that run into each other. . . . For if there is something that you hold 
is right, and something that I hold is right, and we join the two and 
eliminate what is wrong in both, that surely cannot be called “toadying.’’*! 

The syndicalist elements in De Leon’s later theory, which resulted 
from this grafting of anarchistic principles onto Marxism and trade 
unionism, were also clearly acknowledged. In discussing the Italian 
movement, he pointed out that “Labriola belongs with the ‘syndicalist’ 
(Unionist) wing of . . . the Socialist Party of Italy.” He then added: 
“Labriola’s position . . . is as exactly that of the SLP as two positions 

‘in two different countries can be.” 

On another occasion, De Leon endeavored to harmonize the French 
syndisalism of Hubert Lagardelle and Gustave Hervé with the political 
Marxism of Jules Guesde and, once again, in the process revealed the 
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theoretical sources of his later thought. Guesde, he said, had depre- 
ciated labor's economic organization but had acknowledged that when 
“the hour for physical force would arrive . . . then the men of the 
party would seize the gun, and fall to.” Lagardelle and Hervé had 
depreciated the political movement but did not completely repudiate 
political action because, in fact, they actually belonged to a political 
party. “The burden of their song was, however, that the economic 
organization had the pre-eminent mission, and . . . [would} gather 
within its fold the insurrectionary elements that would furnish the 
requisite physical force wherewith to knock down capitalist rule.” 
These approaches, continued De Leon, appeared to be irreconcilable; 
but in reality this was not the case. The main difference between the 
two was that the Lagardelle-Hervé forces “utter the still unconscious 
sentiments” of the Guesdists. 


It is a difference of importance, salutary to both. It rescues present anti- 
Syndicalism from the possible danger of losing itself in the mystic mazes 
of what Marx calls the “cretinism’” (idiocy) of bourgeois parliamen- 
tarism, and it holds Syndicalism in check, lest it rush headlong, driven 
by premature impetuosity. It is a difference that makes the one somewhat 
unripe, the other too ripe. In fine it is a difference that proves identity— 
the spot where both currents will and are bound eventually to merge.** 


Thus it is apparent that very little was original in the political 
philosophy for which Daniel De Leon is today noted. The component 
parts of the theory had been stated by the French syndicalists long 
before De Leon adopted them and by the radical spokesmen for the 
industrial union movement during the period just before the middle 
of 1905. In particular the SLP leader was neither the father of revo- 
lutionary industrial unionism, nor the first to advocate socialist gov- 
ernment by trade unions. 

His talent of ideological synthesis produced one idea, however, 
which apparently De Leon was the first to present publicly in America. 
This, perhaps his best approximation to originality, was the conse- 
quence of uniting two ideas, none of which at the time was itself 
novel. Born of such a synthesis was the theory that trade union seizures 
of industry should be used to support an electoral mandate for social- 
ism. This use of unions to defend the ballot, through taking and 
holding the means of production and distribution, does not appear to 
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have received a prior public statement in America until it was voiced 
in The Burning Question of Trades Unionism. If this is true, it is a 
theoretical accomplishment worth stressing. But it hardly adds up to 
making De Leon a philosophic originator of first rank. 


Vv 


What detracts particularly from De Leon’s stature as a socialist 
thinker and labor leader was the intellectual dishonesty which at times 
appeared in his later writings. This tendency arose, in the main, from 
his effort to make his revised theory compatible with the Marxism 
with which his career had begun. 

About six months after he adopted the proposition that “the 
political expression of labor is but the shadow of the economic organi- 
zation,” he began to justify this principle by citing what he claimed 
was a statement by Marx.** The German Socialist, said De Leon, had 
proclaimed that “‘only the trade union is capable of setting on foot a 
true political party of labor, and thus raise a bulwark against the power 
of capital.’"*° This passage, announced the SLP chief, “occurs in a 
conversation that Marx had in 1869 with the officer of a Union named 
Hamann.” But although asked in writing on at least seven occasions 
where the text of the conversation might be found, De Leon never gave 
any specific source.*” 

In one of his first replies, he wrote: “The conversation is found 
in several pamphlets containing Marx's articles.” When the same 
correspondent wrote again, no doubt saying that he had been unable 
to find the booklets, De Leon in contradiction to his earlier reply 
declared: “The oft-quoted [sic] passage . . . does not occur in any 
pamphlet on the subject.”** He then replied it “appears in collections 
of writings on Socialism and Marx.” Yet later, he reiterated his orig- 
inal contention that the passage appeared “in a pamphlet.”® 

After failing to reveal the origin of the quotation, he then in- 
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formed a correspondent, “All that is of real importance in the conver- 
sation has appeared in The People.”® The People article to which he 
referred was one which he himself had written.” In this he indicated 
that he had read the Hamann statement in a selection appearing in 
the Volkszeitung, the Socialist newspaper which had allied itself with 
the anti-De Leon faction in the 1899 SLP split. 

It is quite possible that De Leon did not know where the Hamann 
quotation might be located. If this was the case, his contacts with his 
correspondents were hardly straightforward. On the other hand, if he 
did know where the quotation might be found, he was hardly candid 
in failing to reveal this important matter. If the passage had an 
authentic Marxist source, it is difficult to imagine why De Leon should 
want to conceal it; for he was desperately in need of such texts to jus- 
tify his post-1905 theory.” If he did know the source of the statement, 
therefore, it is probable that he recognized its dubious authenticity 
and for this reason did not wish to reveal it. In any event, his failure 
to divulge what he knew of the passage’s origin and the evasion which 
characterized his answers on the question revealed a lack of honesty. 


Another illustration of this capacity for distortion was De Leon’s 
endeavor to vindicate through Marxist citations his theory that the 
state must be abolished immediately after the proletarian seizure of 
industry. He.did this by referring to Engels, Socialism: From Utopia 
to Science and pointed there to what he called “the passage which 
explains the necessity of the discontinuance of the Political State, 
and foreshadows the Industrial Administration, as elaborated in the 
SLP platform.” The Engels passage to which De Leon referred, 
however, specifically pointed out that “the State is not ‘abolished’. It 
dies out.” In the same paragraph, Engels condemned the very position 
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which De Leon was defending by attacking “the demands of the so- 
called anarchists for the abolition of the State out of hand.” 

De Leon of course knew that the Marxist position rejected this 
immediate destruction of the state; for he had written an entire pam- 
phlet, Socialitm vs. Anarchism, stressing this very concept. It is per- 
haps indicative of the intellectual duplicity which characterized his 
later period that, in citing Engel’s work in 1911 as a justification for 
his new position, he stopped short of Engel’s words which assailed 
the anarchistic position.” 

A similar approach was evidenced in his attempts to use Marxism 
as a means for vindicating his sudden rejection of legislative action 
to socialize property. Here he constantly made reference to the passage 
in Marx’ Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte which criticized 
“parliamentary idiocy.” De Leon, for example, attacked “the politi- 
cian’s ‘parliamentary idiocy’ of looking to legislation for the overthrow 
of Class Rule.” If this is what Marx meant by the phrase, it took the 
SLP chief eight years to discover it; for he had translated The Eigh- 
teenth Brumaire in 1897 and indubitably became acquainted with this 
passage. Yet in the years which immediately followed he never brand- 
ed as “‘idiocy’’ his own aspirations to employ parliamentary power for 
socialist purposes. He knew too that The Eighteenth Brumaire had 
defined this “idiocy’’ as applying to those who “move exclusively within 
parliamentary bounds,” hardly a complete rejection of legislative ac- 
tion. 

Distortions such as these hardly establish De Leon as a great 
political thinker. On the contrary, they raise questions about his intel- 
lectual integrity and frankness in human relations. Doubtless the heat 
of political conflict encourages manipulative overstatement. Too much, 
therefore, should not be made of these evidences of ideological dis- 
honesty. But when this lack of candor is added to De Leon’s other 
characteristics, his intolerant dogmatism, expediency, and lack of orig- 
inality, it is difficult not to conclude that the prevailing assessment of 
the man is highly exaggerated. His role in history as a representative 
and popularizer of revolutionary socialism may have been considerable. 
As a political thinker Daniel De Leon is not a figure of major stature. 
De Leon, Abolition of Poverty: Socialist versus Ultramontane Economics and Pol- 
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JOHN SWINTON’S PAPER 


FRANK T. REUTER 


To labor historians the decade of the 1880's is an exciting and 
colorful period in the growth of American unionism. Such men as 
Terence Powderly, Samuel Gompers, and Eugene Debs stand out as 
important figures. But other men, not so well known today, also con- 
tributed to the advance of the working classes. John Swinton, the 
journalist, is one of these. Unfortunately history has passed over his 
reform achievements, but historians have utilized his most important 
journalistic achievement: his personal newspaper, published in the 
critical years between 1883 and 1887. John Swinton’s Paper has be- 
come a principal source of contemporary labor information as a result 
of its editor's wide acquaintance with most reform leaders of the day. 
What, then, was this newspaper and what did its editor hope to 
achieve? 

John Swinton began publishing John Swinton’s Paper in New York 
City on October 14, 1883. His intention was to promote the social 
and economic welfare of the laboring classes by “bringing the mighty 
forces of democracy into full play." He planned to use the Paper as the 
means to organize protest, to demand specific reform legislation, and 
to encourage the labor movement. He hoped its pages would be used 
as a unifying agent for the opinions of all the forces of reform. 

To John Swinton it was apparent that the lack of unity of action 
was the greatest weakness of reform movements and that little could 
be accomplished as long as the Grangers, labor unions, Socialists and 
other reform groups were unaware of each others’ aims and policies. 
To him the economic well-being of the mill hands in Fall River was 
as vital as the economic well-being of the Grangers in Illinois. Swin- 
ton felt that understanding and mutual cooperation of all the reform 
movements were essential for their ultimate success; to bring about this 
cooperation he devoted the energies and savings of a lifetime. 


1 John Swinton’s Paper, November 4, 1883. 
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John Swinton was neither a radical labor leader nor a scholarly 
social reformer, but a sympathetic, understanding, independent thinker 
who felt that America belonged to its workers not to its “coming 
billionaires.”* Vociferous, proud, and confident, he wrote flaming 
editorials encouraging all types of economic and social reform. An 
acquaintance of Karl Marx, a personal friend of Samuel Gompers, 
and a staunch supporter of Henry George, he nevertheless maintained 
an intellectually independent position, taking part in the labor move- 
ment but remaining distinct from it.* He saw the complexity of the 
social and economic life about him and ruled out as inadequate any 
single theory or fundamental idea of economic development.‘ 

Swinton was born in Salton, near Edinburgh, Scotland on De- 
cember 12, 1829. His family emigrated to Montreal in 1843 where 
he was an apprentice in the office of the Montreal Witness.’ Later his 
family moved to New York City, and finally to Illinois where he be- 
gan working on small town newspapers. He was a reporter for the 
Lawrence (Kansas) Republican during the slave controversy and there 
learned his first lesson in the need for social reform.’ He returned to 
New York City to study medicine; however he abandoned this after 
some of his articles on medicine brought him to the attention of the 
editor of the New York Times. In 1860 he was made ‘chief of the 
editorial staff of the Times but in a few years Charles Dana brought 
him to the Sun where he eventually became Dana’s principal assistant.’ 
Swinton’s reputation among journalists opened doors to him not al- 
ways open to others. He developed a special interest in the growth of 
labor unions, and as a reporter frequently attended labor meetings. 
He often addressed labor groups to encourage them in their efforts. 
His popularity as a speaker increased so much that he addressed hun- 
dreds of such meetings in the New York City area.* 

Swinton’s defense of the rights of wage earners reached a climax 
as a result of police brutality during the Tompkins Square Riot of 
January 13, 1874. He had been invited to be the principal speaker at 
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a demonstration protesting the reduction of wages and large scale 
layoffs. Despite the danger of violence, he harangued the mob on the 
injustices done to working men. When police and state militia forcibly 
dispersed the crowd while he was speaking, Swinton’s reaction was 
immediate.? He dispatched a protest to the New York State Legisla- 
ture setting forth the grievances of the working class. On the follow- 
ing March 25, he delivered to the Legislature an address entitled “The 
Tompkins Square Outrage,” in which he further outlined the desperate 
condition of the working people.” 

Swinton’s advocacy of working men’s rights made him a hero to 
the labor movement. Grateful for his efforts, the Industrial Political 
Party nominated him for mayor of New York City in the fall of 
1874." He knew he had no chance of election; nevertheless he cam- 
paigned vigorously and personally identified himself with the cause 
of labor. He believed that his candidacy helped to advance the prin- 
ciples for which he stood.” 

His outspoken concern for the welfare of the workers led him 
down many alleys and, unfortunately, into many stone walls. He ap- 
peared before the State Legislature and Congressional Committees 
many times to oppose measures detrimental to wage workers or to 
advocate legislation on their behalf. He led a crusade against cigar- 
making in tenement houses and in 1875 he organized the Great Mill 
Strike in Fall River, Massachusetts."* One of his greatest complaints 
was that American newspapers were influenced too much by their big 
business advertising clients and thus were unwilling or unable to speak 
up for laborer’s rights. This he called “The Paralysis of the Daily 
Paper.”** On several occasions he declared openly that he was paid a 
salary of $10,000 a year either to pervert the truth or to suppress it.” 
Finally, disgusted with the inadequacy of the major dailies, he decided 
to step out of his own. 

John Swinton’s Paper was a six column, four page weekly, which 
first appeared on Sunday morning, October 14, 1883. Bold and fear- 
less, the Paper was typical of Swinton himself. It openly indicted the 
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country’s wealthy industrialists as the oppressors of laborers, and it 
ridiculed politicians and journalists for not actively supporting social 
reform. In the first issue, under a column heading called ‘The First 
Blast of the Trumpet,” he announced his goal. He called for the 
“New Force in Politics”: the unified effort of all the forces of eco- 
nomic, political and social reform. He called upon all—Socialists, 
Grangers, labor unions, reform political parties—to use his newspaper 
to publish their ideas and aims, to get acquainted with each other, and 
to achieve unity of action and of purpose. The masthead of each issue 
set forth the following purpose: 


1. Boldly upholding the rights of Man in the American Way. 

2. Battling against the Accumulating Wrongs of Society and Industry. 

3. Striving for the Organization and Interests of Working men and 
giving the news of the Trades and Unions. 

4. Uniting the Political Forces, searching for a common platform, and 
giving the new of all the Young Bodies in the field. 

5. Warning the American people against the treasonable and crushing 
schemes of Millionaires, Monopolists and Plutocrats, and against the 
coming Billionaire whose shadow is now looming up. 

6. Looking toward better times of fair play and Public Welfare.”'® 


Each issue of John Swinton’s Paper adequately fulfilled the re- 
quirements of its stated purpose. Colorful reports of the wretched 
living and factory conditions of workers appeared every week. Wages, 
hours, factory and mine accidents, tenement conditions, child and 
women’s labor, and unsanitary ventilation in mills were also discussed. 
Again, week after week under a column heading “Strikes Here and 
Elsewhere,” he reported on the outcome of strikes, discussed their 
causes, and analyzed why and how they ended as they did. Swinton 
considered the reporting of strikes a major function of his paper and 
as often as possible tried to publish comparative wage-and-hour statis- 
tics of individual trades in particular communities. In this manner he 
hoped strikers would gain additional ammunition for their bargain- 
ing.’” 

However, John Swinton’s Paper directed its main editorial efforts 
at the abusive power of privilege and capital. Swinton especially 
singled out the accumulation of huge fortunes as one of the greatest 
of social evils. In an age when the highest paid cigarmaker in New 
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York City received three dollars for a ten hour day, William H. Van- 
derbilt’s two hundred million dollar fortune seemed to him out of all 
proportion.” To eliminate the possibility of such vast wealth, the 
editor demanded a Federal graduated income tax and strict enforce- 
men of local property tax collections. 

Each week he held Jay Gould and William H. Vanderbilt up for 
ridicule, attacking them in satirical cartoons and poetry, and in violent 
editorials. Vanderbilt was his principal victim. Swinton published Van- 
derbilt’s property tax return and then accused Vanderbilt of falsifying 
it. The return indicated no personal property of a value high enough 
to tax.’® The following week the editor published Vanderbilt's revised 
statement which admitted only twenty-five thousand dollars of taxable 
securities. In another series of articles Swinton attempted to show 
how vast Vanderbilt's fortune really was. In one of these he used a 
cartoon showing how many elephants would be required to carry all 
of it and another cartoon showing how many men would be needed 
to shoulder it, if it were cast into a continuous piece of gold bullion.” 
The attack against Vanderbilt culminated in an editorial in which 
Swinton formally challenged “Mr. Vanderbilt to an open debate upon 
his right to the colossal fortune held in his hand.”” The debate, of 
course, was never held but the fact that Vanderbilt ignored the chal- 
lenge provided further material for Swinton’s editorials. 

The Paper's demand for the abolition of specific social evils was 
more important than its attacks against powerful personalities. Con- 
tract prison labor, Chinese immigration and contract immigrant labor 
were the chief of these. The Paper condemned contract prison labor 
because it offered cheap competition to free labor, while it also ben- 
efitted the contractor who had no interest in or control over the wel- 
fare of the prisoner.” Contractors hiring prison labor in New York 
State paid the state between forty and fifty cents a day for each 
prisoner.* This was in contrast to daily wages for comparable free 
workers of from $1.50 to $3.00.% Sing Sing Prison alone earned over 
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$214,000 in 1879 for an average of fourteen hundred working prison- 
ers per day.”* On October 28, 1883, the Paper began to denounce this 
abuse in harsh, revealing articles. Finally a resolution was introduced 
in the state legislature to investigate convict contract labor, and it 
passed without debate on January 21, 1884.” New York State pro- 
hibited contract prison labor the following year.” 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution made to American labor 
by John Swinton and his Paper was the brilliant expose of contract 
immigrant labor. Unions objected to imported laborers not only be- 
cause they worked for less and were frequently used as strike-breakers, 
but also because they did not stay in America. Most of them existed 
on a minimum living standard, saved their money, and in a few years 
returned to their native land.* Swinton received a request from the 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Cincinnati for “information regarding 
an institution known as the New York Labor Bureau, which it is said, 
furnishes ‘scabs’ for large manufacturers.”*° He decided to investigate 
the question and sent a reporter out to pose as an agent for an iron 
company needing two hundred laborers. The reporter was successful in 
finding a “labor merchant” and from him learned the entire operation 
of the unsavory business. On January 6, 1884, John Swinton’s Paper 
published this information. 

Reaction to Swinton’s report on contract immigration labor was 
immediate. The following week Congressman Martin Foran of Ohio 
introduced a bill to abolish the evil. The bill went to the House Labor 
Committee for consideration.** The Committee Report clearly shows 
Swinton’s influence on the issue; much of the background information 
in the Report is practically verbatim what John Swinton’s Paper print- 
ed on December 23 and 30, 1883. In addition, the House Report sum- 
marized the Paper's expose of January 6, 1884, and gave credit to 
Swinton as its source of information.** The House Committee recom- 
mended immediate passage of the bill to abolish contract immigration 
labor. The Senate Committee on Education and Labor also recom- 
mended passage of the bill. The Senate Committee merely submitted 
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27New York Tribune, January 22, 1884. 


sSavwee 28 State of New York, Prisons, Annual Report (Albany, 1886). 


29United States Congress, House Committee on Labor, Report, 48th Congress, 1st 
Session, no. 444. 

30John Swinton’s Paper, December 30, 1883. 

31 [bid., January 13, 1884. 

32U.S. Congress, House Report. 
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the House Committee’s Report, again indicating an acceptance of Swin- 
ton’s information. Swinton apparently did not testify personally before 
either committee. 

Swinton was not satisfied until an effective bill prohibiting con. 
tract immigrant labor was passed. On January 20, 1884, he published 
the House bill and praised the House for its fast action. But he repeat- 
edly upbraided the Senate and attacked individual Congressmen for 
delaying tactics. When an amended bill finally passed in February, 
1885, he was pleased with his success. He wrote in an editorial: “It 
is fourteen months since we first raised this subject in these columns 
and it was in this paper of December 30, 1883, that the first exposure 
of the contract immigrant system ever made anywhere was published.’”™ 
But legislative victory was not enough. The evil had to be stopped. 
Swinton’s persistence led to an investigation of the effectiveness of the 
law. He found that it had too many loop-holes and he called it a 
sham.* He continued his agitation with a new series of articles attack- 
ing the maladministration of the statute. He carried on this crusade 
for another year, especially accusing the administration of President 
Cleveland of deliberately refusing to enforce the law.*® 


In politics too, John Swinton’s Paper fought for the downtrodden. 

It strenuously backed General Benjamin Butler in his campaign for 
the Presidency in 1884. Butler's failure at the polls distressed Swinton, 
but did not dicourage him. He blamed Butler's defeat: on the lethargy 
of the masses who did not realize the possibilities of Butler's reform 
program.*” Then Swinton decided that perhaps reform should begin 
at the local level. Thus the Paper proposed Henry George as mayor- 
ality candidate for New York City in August 1886. Again Swinton 
turned to all of the reform bodies in the city for support. This time 
the possibilities of success were greater. National interest in the cam- 
paign encouraged the editor's hope that a union of political forces 
could eventually succeed in national politics.** George was not elected 
but the fact that his vote was greater than that of the Republican 
candidate, Theodore Roosevelt, encouraged Swinton to continue his 

3U°S. Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Report, 48th Congress, 
Ist Session, no. 820. 

34 John Swinton’s Paper, February 22, 1885. 

35 [bid., May 23, 1886. 

36 [bid., July 3, 1887. 


37 [bid., November 7, 1884. 
38 Tbid., October 10, 1886. 
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efforts.** He launched another campaign to nominate George for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Besides advocating positive political action, John Swinton’s Paper 
considered it necessary to condemn those who hampered remedial 
legislation. Any member of Congress or of the state legislature who 
opposed remedial measures was singled out for “special treatment’’ 
in the columns of the newspaper. When the New York Senate defeated 
the state’s Eight Hour Law, the editor printed the name of those 
senators voting against the bill in a black-bordered box in the middle 
of the front page. Above, Swinton printed his own typically direct 
comment: “The following is the list of the Senators who voted against 
the Bill, and whom the people should kick out of the Senate.’”*° When 
the House of Representatives passed the legislation establishing a 
Federal Bureau of Labor, nineteen members voted against it. He listed 
the names of these nineteen and then branded them “the enemies of 
equal rights and the betrayers of the people’s trust.” 

John Swinton was not blind to the weaknesses of the workers’ 
movement, despite his support of almost every trade union and reform 
political party. On the contrary, his greatest fear was that the antago- 
nism growing among trade unionists toward the Knights of Labor 
would defeat his hopes for united action. He greeted the call for a 
Congress of the Federation of National Trade Unions with marked 
apprehension. “The delegates to this Congress are mainly made up of 
men who are dissatisfied with the relations between trade unions and 
Knights of Labor. . . . It would be a melancholy misfortune for the 
cause of progress, if anything like hostilities should be set up between 
the National Federation and the Order of the Knights of Labor... . 
We cannot believe such a thing will be permitted by the level-headed 
men in the direction of both sides.’** However, he pointed out that 
the Knights of Labor did need to clean house.“ He especially directed 
his readers’ attention to the growing power of the Home Club, an 
internal clique which tended to dominate the affairs of New York 
District Assembly No. 49. The Home Club consisted of influential 
members of the New York District Assembly who were trying to 

89 [bid., November 7, 1886. 
40 [bid., May 11, 1884. 
41 [bid., April 27, 1884. 
42 1bid., December 5, 1886. 


43 1bid., August 10, 1884. 
44 Ibid., June 21, 1885. 
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enforce conformity to their ideas of unionism. They wanted to set 
policy in the New York area and specifically to crush craft unionism. 
Their influence was strong even in the General Order of the Knights 
of Labor; their power handicapped the union and stifled initiative. 
After a thorough investigation Swinton repeated his warnings in June 
of 1887. As a result of the Paper’s published findings, District As- 
sembly 49 purged itself of the Home Club.” 


Samuel Gompers considered Swinton’s stand against the Home 
Club one of the editor's most valuable services to the cause of union- 
ism.“’ The Home Club was powerful. It had silenced the Voice, the 
official organ of the Central Labor Union and had openly tried to 
destroy craft unionism in New York City. Because Swinton’s reve- 
lations threatened the Home Club, it attacked his Paper too. Four 
members of the Home Club called upon Swinton at his office and 
demanded that he discontinue his investigations. Swinton refused to 
compromise his independent position.“ In an editorial concerning the 
demise of several Texas labor papers he stated his own position: “A 
free press for free Americans! Forever! A free press for free labor.” 


Swinton believed that independence was the foundation of Amer- 
ican journalism. Because of this he refused to have financial backers 
or to accept gifts. The Paper was financed only through annual sub- 
scriptions (one dollar a year), mewsstand sales (three cents a copy) 
and advertising (twenty-five cents per column inch). In December 
1884, he announced that his losses in running the Paper were too 
great and that unless subscriptions increased, he would have to aban- 
don publication. For months after this, interested readers sent gifts 
to the Paper. Swinton refused all of them unless they were accompa- 
nied by a list of new subscribers. 

John Swinton’s Paper was never self-supporting. The boycott of 
the Paper in 1887 by the Home Club and by the Knights of Labor 
itself was effective. Gompers wrote that the conflict with the Home 
Club ruined the Paper's circulation: “Word was sent along quietly to 
cut off his revenues, but Swinton’s clear vision of the truth was not 


45 [bid., June 26, 1887. 

46 ]bid., July 3, 1887. 

47 Gompers, Seventy Years, I, 255. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Tbid. 

50 John Swinton’s Paper, May 8, 1887. 
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affected by the counting room.’”** Not only did circulation fall off 
rapidly, Swinton’s eyesight was failing, and he was forced to rely 
more and more upon his wife to help him with his writing.” On 
August 7, 1887, he announced that the next issue of the Paper would 
be the last. “I cannot longer bear (the losses). My means are no longer 
sufficient to bear any further strain. I have been wrecked by this paper 
and the labors associated therewith, in which during the past four 
years, I have sunk tens of thousands of dollars,—all of it out of my 
own pocket.’ John Swinton retired from publishing but not from 
the fight for laborers’ rights. He continued his attacks against social 
injustices as a free lance writer and as a public speaker. 

John Swinton’s direct influence on the development of the Ameri- 
can labor movement is difficult to measure. Certainly his uncompro- 
mising position as an independent journalist was noteworthy during 
a period of prejudice and strife. His popularity as a writer and speaker 
is indicative of the high prestige he enjoyed, and his crusades often 
led directly to much needed remedial legislation. His effort to bring 
about unity of political action made the reform element more con- 
scious of its own potential. His actual successes fell far short of his 
goals, but this cannot be called failure. His goals were deliberately 
high; he wanted too much from the society of the 1880’s. What he did 
help to accomplish was significant, for he led the demand for many 
specific reforms that were initiated in the period. Gompers himself 
felt that Swinton was not appreciated in his own time but that union 
leaders looking back would consider his contribution invaluable. 


51 Gompers, Seventy Years, 1, 321. 
52 [hid. 


53 John Swinton’s Paper, August 7, 1887. 
54 Gompers, Seventy Years, 1, 321. 

















PROBLEMS AND SOURCES IN 
WRITING LABOR HISTORY 


AMERICAN LABOR HISTORY PRIOR TO THE CIVIL 
WAR: SOURCES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR RESEARCH 


RICHARD B. Morris 


If there are difficulties confronting the student of American labor 
history in the colonial, Revolutionary, and early national periods, there 
are even greater compensations in the opportunities for original and 
penetrating insights. Few if any ‘trade union archives for the ante- 
bellum years are extant, and the standard published source materials 
for more recent times, which labor historians have utilized so effec- 
tively—trade union proceedings and labor periodicals—are rare and 
spotty. Instead one needs to turn to unorthodox sources, such as court 
records and other legal papers, petitions for legislative relief, the 
records of business firms, and local newspapers. I trust I may be 
pardoned for citing some specific examples from areas I have ex- 
plored, but these illustrations come freshest to my mind and I can 
discuss them with greater authority. 

The value of court records for social and labor history was abun- 
dantly demonstrated in my Government and Labor in Early America. 
The evidence was in considerable measure drawn from some twenty 
thousand judicial cases, largely unpublished, which were reviewed in 
the course of that investigation. These cases were principally from the 
inferior courts, and were largely unpublished, for litigation involving 
workers seldom reached the higher courts. My research took me along 
the Eastern seaboard from the county seats of Wiscasset in Maine and 
Woodsville in New Hampshire, as far south as St. Augustine, Florida. 
Statutes and local ordinances complemented the judicial records, but 
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wherever possible these legal sources were supplemented by contempo- 
rary newspapers, accounts of travelers, diaries, letter books, military 
order books, and business papers.’ 

How much light can court records of the colonial period shed 
upon the field of labor relations? It must be borne in mind that the 
courts supervised apprenticeship and served as a forum for the litiga- 
tion of issues arising out of the master-servant relationship in the 
old-fashioned common law sense of that term. The seventeenth century 
courts often required that testimony be offered in the form of written 
depositions. Hence, the evidence is spread out on the record and the 
story of what really transpired between employer and employee is there 
for those able to distinguish truth from fiction. True, these stories are 
sordid and seamy, for court cases are hospital cases. Satisfied workers 
did not go into court; contented masters did not bring obedient serv- 
ants and apprentices before the authorities. Having the right to discip- 
line refractory servants, the masters imposed their own discipline 
before seeking the aid of the authorities. Court reports, then, give a 
distorted view of the extent of labor strife, but they also disclose 
standards of labor relations in any particular period and the extent 
to which justice is available to the workingman. 

Court records, notably those of inferior courts in cases which 
seldom go up on appeal, also reveal the wide gap between the labor 
law on the books and the labor law in action. They demonstrate that 
the statute books and the master-servant and black codes represent 
little more than a set of standards imposed by legislatures. While the 
historian must take cognizance of these standards, it is even more 
important for him to ascertain how they were carried out in practice. 
There is a rigidity about such codes that is unrealistic. The codes, for 
example, set penalties for cruel and unfair treatment of servants. But 
how many servants dared report their masters to the public authorities? 
Many studies of slavery have been based largely on the slave codes, 
whereas judicial practice and the custom of the plantations recognized 
the existence of a much less rigid and more diversified set of institu- 
tional patterns. Thus, under the codes a slave had no property rights, 


j 1 For the printed legal sources, see E. B. Greene and R. B. Morris, A Guide to the 
Principal Sources for Early American History in New York City, 2d ed. (New York, 
1953). In “Early American Court Records: A Publication Program,” Anglo-American 
— History Series, No. 4 (New York, 1941), I have indicated some of the more sig- 
nificant unpublished court records for the colonial period. 
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but in fact the plantation owners allotted their slaves patches and per- 
mitted them to sell the products they raised and to keep or spend the 
proceeds as they wished. Slaves were not entitled to wages, but incen- 
tive and bonus wages were frequently paid and other payments in 
kind or money were customary. I am not trying to paint an attractive 
picture of what was a sombre system. Rather I want to underscore the 
fact that we cannot rely on statutes alone but must also examine court 
records, business accounts, and other relevant materials to ascertain 
prevailing labor practices. 

Court records are especially valuable in shedding light on labor 
relations on small farms and in smali business which kept few if any 
records. Unless we examine such materials, we risk presenting an un- 
balanced or distorted picture based on the more systematic records 
kept by larger farmers and big business corporations. In recent years 
I have been preparing a sequel to my colonial study. The current study 
has as its aim an analysis of the coexistence of free and bound labor, 
chiefly in the period between 1783 and 1861, and attempts to penetrate 
the shadowland between slavery and freedom that often existed for 
both Negro and white labor in the slave states; it also reappraises the 
impact of slave labor upon the free workingman. Several perceptive 
studies of slavery, notably those of Ulrich B. Phillips? and Kenneth 
M. Stampp,® and rather detailed accounts of slavery in a number of 
the slave states* tell the story of slavery under agricultural capitalism, 
but they focus in the main on the large plantation, and in most cases 
tell us little or nothing about the small planter as slaveowner, about 
industrial slavery, and about the effect of slavery upon the free white 
worker. 

In examining this unexplored area and in seeking to discover evi- 
dences of collective action by free white workers, I have found the 
court records most suggestive. The higher courts of record have long 
been recognized as a prime source of information on the enforcement 


2 American Negro Slavery (New York 1918). 

8The Peculiar Institution (New York, 1956). 

4 James B. Sellers, Slavery in Alabama (Montgomery, Ala., 1950). 
Orville W. Taylor, Negro Slavery in Arkansas (Durham, N.C., 1958). 
Winston J. Coleman, Slavery Times in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1940). 
Charles Sackett Sydnor, agg A in Mississippi (New York,1933). 
ae Se Trexler, Slavery in Missouri 1804-1865 (Baltimore, 1914). 
Emil Oberholzer, “Legal Aspects of Slavery in Missouri,” (Master's thesis, Colum- 

bia University, 1949). 

Chase Curran Mooney, Slavery in Tennessee, (Bloomington, Ind., 1957). 
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of the slave codes. Helen T. Catterall’s abstract of Judicial Cases 
Concerning American Slavery and the Negro constitutes an indispen- 
sable guide to the appellate court records on the subject. The light 
which the law reports shed upon the problems of the free worker in 
the period, 1800-60, and labor’s efforts at organizing trade unions are 
revealed in volume III and IV of John R. Commons’ Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society. These volumes demonstrate 
the way in which the prosecution for criminal conspiracy was employed 
to thwart militant trade unionism. They document the attitude of the 
courts toward the activities of organized labor and provide a remark- 
ably detailed story of the problems and strivings of labor, the objec- 
tives, strategy, and tactics of the early unions, and the reactions of 
employers and nonunion workers to the labor movement. They offer 
a rich example of the uses to which court reports can be put not only 
by the legal scholar but also by the social and economic historian.* 


It is perhaps significant that these labor cases come from the 
Northern and border states, not from the South, where appellate 
courts were seldom concerned with the problems of white labor and 
were ignorant of or indifferent to Northern labor precedents. For 
example, in the Southern states strikers and labor demonstrators were 
punished by the courts without regard to the revolutionary position 
toward trade unionism formulated by Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of 
Massachusetts in Commonwealth v. Hunt.® To determine what the 
legal authorities considered the limits of legitimate labor activity one 
must examine local court records, in very large measure unpublished. 
Included are records of county courts, such as the courts of general 
sessions and common pleas of South Carolina and Georgia, the find- 
ings of grand juries, the records of city courts like the hustings of 
Richmond, Virginia, or the police reports of New Orleans, or the city 
jail records of Baltimore. 


Some published pilot studies have already shown the value of 
southern inferior court records for social history. Guion Griffis John- 
son has drawn substantially upon such court records and other legal 
papers for a superb social history of North Carolina,’ and Jack K. 
ee 5See my preface to these volumes in the new edition issued in 1958 by Russell & 


Russell, New. York. 
See my “Labor Militancy in the Old South,” Labor and Nation, IV, No. 3 (May- 


June, 1948) 32-36. 
7 Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History (Chapel Hill, 1937). 
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Williams has analyzed ten thousand South Carolina jury indictments 
during the ante-bellum period to reveal the high proportion of crimes 
of violence against the person among all indictments and the relative 
leniency or ineffectiveness of the criminal machinery compared to the 
present day.* Exploring much the same ground, I have found that 
inferior court records and grand jury indictments and presentments 
shed much light on such subjects as pauperism, poor relief, and forced 
labor,’ and on problems of controlling the activities of slaves and 
restraining inhumane slaveowners. The Baltimore city jail records, 
for example, disclose that the specific performance of labor contracts 
was enforced long after the legislature had abolished imprisonment 
for debt. This was done by the simple device of jailing absconding 
servants, apprentices, and seamen.’ 

One argument against the systematic use of inferior court records 
is that, while they are generally accessible, they are scattered through- 
out the county courthouses of the nation. Some centralization has taken 
place in a few places, however. At Hartford and Annapolis many of 
the older county court records have been transferred to the state 
archives. The South Caroliniana Library of the University of South Caro- 
lina has a substantial collection of transcripts of the general sessions 
and common pleas court records of that state made by WPA workers, 
and Louisiana State University has transcripts of some of the police 
jury minutes of Louisiana parishes which are available on interlibrary 
loan. 

Aside from court records, other governmental archives are useful 
to the historian of early American labor. Examination of reports of 
legislative proceedings and petitions to the legislatures can prove most 
rewarding. At the State Archives at Columbia, South Carolina, and 
the Virginia State Library at Richmond, petitions to the legislature 
are systematically arranged. In my own researches I have found that 
petitions to the legislatures of South Carolina and Delaware provide 
clues to the survival of white bondage and peonage.” 
bia, gZ2enes ie Villainy: Crime and Retribution in Ante-Bellum South Carolina (Colum- 

’ ®Richard B. Morris, “White Bondage in Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” South Caro- 
lina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XLIX (1948) ,191-207. 
10 Richard B. Morris, “Labo: Controls in Maryland in the Nineteenth Century,” 
Journal of Southern History, August, 1948, pp. 385-400. 
11See my ‘White Bondage in Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” cited n.9 supra and 


“The Course of Peonage in a Slave State,” Political Science Quarterly, LXV (1950), 
238-262. 
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RULE 1}. Peroux employed by the Company, or who occupy their Houses, will not - 
he permitted te bring into the place any intoxicating liquors; ‘and persons will not 
he continued in the service of the Conipany, who lend their aid directly or iwdirectly to 
the encouragement of” those who may vend liquors in the vicinity. 

RULE 2. It is considered a part of this contract, and indlixpe ensable to the’ ocetupanes y 
vf a house, and. employment by the Company, that parents and heads of finuilies, shall send 
all their children to the Graniteville public school, whow ages will permit, and who are 
under 12 years of age, who will he required to pay 5 cents a day to the School Fuad for 
each almentee from school without a geen and sufficient excuse, All excuses to he ren- 
dered te the Phesident of the - Coinpany for hi» decision, which I agree to abide by. 

RULE 3. The above exaction of 3 eviite a day for almentees ix not levied as a tine, 
hut ix ‘exacted ax a contribution to make good to the School Fund the 5 cents a day which 
the State pay for indigent children. in attendance at school, Parente will be held) rexpon- 
sible for the onlerly behavior of children, All wales over 12 years of aze, and not at, 
shoal, must he engaged in ‘seme useful employment, as they will not be pennitted to 
remain in idleness about the V illage. 

RULE 4. Tenants of Boarding Houses, are not allowed to receive inti their houses, 
we Boarders, any persons not in the employment of the Company, except by xpecial per- 
mission. Buildings, yards and fences must be kept clean and in good omler: and if injured 
otherwiee than by. ordinary wear, repairs will he charged ‘to the occupant. 

RULE 3. Dwelling Housés will be let from month to month, and the rent paid 
aeconlingly, Ovcupants, after four weeke notice to that effect, will consider thenwelves 
hound to yield up their houses at the end of any one mouth the Company may require 
them so to de, ; 

RULE . All those occupying the Company's houses, who kéep hoga, must have a 
convenient place for them in’ the hack yan, incl not allow them to ran about the Village 
of Graniteville. 

* RULE 7. Tenants or occupants of houses aud stores, upon leaving the Village, or 
moving from one house to another, shall not be allowed to remove or injure any itprove- 
ments they may have male upon either the houxe or house Tot, and thix rule must apply 
to urnamental shrubbery and fruit ax well ax buildings, 

RULE 8. (As the Sabbath is a day of rest and peace, no street sports, or disorderly - 
conduet, either in the Village or neighborhood, will be permitted on that day. 

RULE ». The above regulations, are to he considered a part of the contract, entere:d 
into hy all those employed by -the Granitevillé Manufacturing Company, or occupying 
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These rules were laid down by William Gregg, a South Carolina 
textile manufacturer, who e po ge only white labor. South Caro- 


liniana Library, University of South Carolina. 
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Ideally, the correspondence and proceedings of trade unions 
should be the central focus of research for a labor historian of the 
early national and ante-bellum periods, but such material is virtually 
non-existent. What we do have is the other side of the coin, the 
records of business firms which often reveal their labor problems and 
labor policy. Most systematically recorded and preserved are the re- 
ports of canal and railroad companies. Among the “Letters Received,” 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, which are now in the 
National Archives, is a report from a resident engineer of the com- 
pany under date of January 23, 1834, telling of labor troubles on that 
line.. This clue led me to local newspapers, among them the Hagers- 
town (Md.) Torchlight and the Williamsport Republican Banner, 
which revealed that federal troops had been sent to put down the 
ensuing labor disturbances. A check of the House of Delegates and 
Senate Journals at the Hall of Records in Annapolis disclosed that 
both houses called on the President for military assistance. While no 
such order was found in the Jackson Papers in the Library of Con- 
gress, the records of the War Department in the National Archives 
revealed that under date of January 29, 1834, Andrew Jackson had 
ordered Secretary of War Eaton to send “at least two companies of 
regulars” to “put down the riotous assembly.’”” Thus what seemed 
like a routine collection of an engineer's reports to the president of 
his company ultimately led to the discovery of the dispatch of federal 
troops to a strike area by “Old Hickory” some forty-three years before 
President Hayes intervened in the railroad strikes of 1877, previously 
accepted as the “‘first’’ instance in American history of the calling out 
of federal troops in a labor dispute.” 


The most systematically preserved records of business firms in 
the ante-bellum period are the printed proceedings of the annual 
meetings of the railroads, which report in detail on construction prob- 
lems and furnish clues to labor difficulties with workers over wages 
and other conditions of labor. These proceedings can be supplemented 
by the American Railroad Journal, a full file of which is in the Library 
of Congress. When it is borne in mind that the railroads used im- 
ported Irish and later Chinese labor and purchased or hired Negro 
slaves at times in competition with white labor, it should be obvious 


12 See my “Andrew Jackson, Strikebreaker,” American Historical Review, LV (Oct., 
1949), 54-68. 
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that their records constitute a mine of data for the labor historian. 


Formal business reports, such as the president’s statement to stock- 
holders and the proceedings of annual meetings, cannot be expected 
to emphasize labor-management difficulties. Inter-office reports and 
correspondence are likely to be much more revealing. For the ante- 
bellum period a considerable number of industrial records have been 
centralized in a few repositories, notably institutions like the McCor- 
mick Library in Chicago and the Alderman Library of the University 
of Virginia. The latter has an unsurpassed collection of iron forge 
and foundry records. On close inspection they provide illuminating 
material on white and Negro labor relations, on bonus and incentive 
payments to slave labor, and on the comparative economic conditions 
of free whites and Negro slaves who often toiled side by side. Duke 
University has some important records of tobacco factories, including 
an invaluable collection of hiring bonds among the Leslie Papers. 

John R. Commons’ monumental History of Labour in the United 
States demonstrated that in the field of labor history, newspapers can 
furnish indispensable source material, often indeed the only evidence 
extant. Applying to one relatively restricted field a technique in which 
John Bach McMaster has pioneered with such success, William A. Sul- 
livan sampled a great variety of newspapers published in Pennsylvania. 
In all, he found 135 strikes recorded in Pennsylvania during the years 
1799 to 1840 (of which 97 took place during the depression years, 
1833-37) ,* a total more than double the number previously uncovered 
by Commons and his collaborators." 


One recent approach to unconventional sources for labor's ac- 
tivities has modified or at least shaken some conventional views, but 
not without provoking considerable controversy. To test the generali- 
zation of several historians that labor voted for Jackson in 1832, a 
number of scholars have analyzed the occupations of members of 
workingmen’s committees and conventions and of workingmen’s can- 
didates, and have used various devices to determine what relation, if 
any, existed between property ownership and voting. Such an analysis 
was feasible where election returns by wards were available and cor- 
responding assessment rolls could be located. Studies in Boston and 


13W. A. Sullivan, The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840 (Harrisburg, 
1955), pp. 217-230. 
14 History of Labour in the United States, 1 (New York, 1918), 478-484. 
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Philadelphia suggest that the manufacturers and anti-Jacksonians man- 
aged to entice the workingmen into the camp of the National Repub- 
licans or Anti-Masons, and that it was the small farmer in the back 
country sections of the Eastern states who supported Jackson far more 
consistently than did the industrial worker.” 


My own researches in ante-bellum labor history have been largely 
confined to the South, and the newspapers I have examined have been 
largely Southern papers. Any investigator who expects to carry on re- 
search in Southern newspapers without leaving the North is in for a 
severe disappointment, as Northern libraries, with the notable excep- 
tion of the Library of Congress, have spotty, inadequate, and unrepre- 
sentative collections of Southern newspapers. But a thorough combing 
of the files of the papers of major cities like Richmond, Charleston, 
and New Orleans will prove most rewarding. They disclose numerous 
instances of labor unrest and occasional instances of labor organiza- 
tion most often unknown to historians of labor. Our knowledge of the 
notable Tredegar Iron Works strike of 1847 is largely derived from 
Richmond newspapers, particularly the Times and Compiler and the 
Richmond Enquirer. In that labor dispute white workers struck when 
Negroes were introduced in certain departments of the mill. Threat- 
ened with a criminal prosecution, the workers, on the intervention of 
the mayor, returned to work. Management had established the principle 
that slaveowners could employ their property in any way they wished. 
Richmond newspapers report still other strikes in the years before 
the Civil War, but in none of them did the public authorities intervene 
as the disputes involved normal trade union objectives—higher wages 
or shorter hours—and did not pose any threat to the South’s “peculiar 
institution.”” Probably the most highly organized trade unions in the 
ante-bellum South were the printing trades, and Southern newspapers 
furnish us with considerable information about the objectives and 
militancy of the typographical unions." 


15See W. A. Sullivan, “Did Labor Support Andrew Jackson?” Political Science 
ons LXII, 569-580; E. Pessen, “Did Labor Support Jackson?: The Boston Story,” 
ibid., LXIV, 262- 274. For a criticism of the statistical basis of the latter article, see 
R. T. Bower, “Notes on ‘Did Labor Support Jackson?: The Boston Story,’” ibid., LXV 
(1950). See also Walter Hugins, Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1960) pp. 201-218. 

16 See, for example, Richmond Whig and Public Advertiser, Feb. 13, 1852; Lowisi- 
anian, April 1, 1823; New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, March 16, 1837. For the reso- 
lutions of the "Augusta, Ga., Typographical Society, see Southern Banner (Athens, Ga.), 
Nov. 19, 1836. 
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Finally, researchers uncovering clues to labor issues in the unpub- 
lished records of inferior courts should bear in mind that newspapers 
not infrequently devoted long columns to local news and court gossip. 
Here testimony taken at magistrate’s and other inferior court hearings 
would be reported, supplementing the relatively arid dockets or minute 
books. True, these accounts were not infrequently highly spiced, han- 
dled in a condescending or sarcastic vein, betraying racial and other 
traditional biases; but even though we must try to discount their subjec- 
tivity, we cannot afford to ignore the material they furnish us.” 

Ideally, it would have been helpful had early trade unions kept 
careful and systematic records, had labor leaders preserved their cor- 
respondence, or written their memoirs, or tape-recorded their recollec- 
tions for some oral history project, and had statesmen, who did 
preserve their papers, shown a greater preoccupation with branches of 
labor outside the institution of slavery than they did in fact. But we 
are dealing with reality. The remote past of our labor history lies 
buried among thousands of trivia, entombed among transient items 
that we must unearth from sources often discrete and seldom obvious. 
To dig in the right place and then put the pieces together in the right 
way, we need some of the intuition of the archeologist, some of the 
techniques of the detective, and all of the sustained enthusiasm of the 
scholar who knows that his subject is both exciting and significant 
and finds that it poses a continuing intellectual challenge. 


17Some of the less obvious newspapers sources I have found informative about labor 
matters in the ante-bellum period include the Nashville Republican Banner, the St. Louis 
Republican, the Frankfort, Ky., Argus of Western America, Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig 
and Independent Journal, and the Huntsville, Ala., Southern Advocate and Huntsville 
Advertiser, along with several other Alabama papers, all to be found at the Library of 


ngress. 

Several labor papers were published in the slave states, first among them the South- 
ern Free Press issued in Charleston in 1825. A few Socialist papers also were issued 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, notably Adolph Douai’s San Antonio Zeitung, ein 
Sozial-Demokratisches Blatt fiir die Deutschen in West Texas, launched in 1853 and 
discontinued two years later when its editor fled to the North. 








LABOR RESOURCES IN THE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


J. G. MILLER 


The collecting of historical records in the field of labor history 
was almost the first activity engaged in by the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. It preceded the establishment of a library or 
even the opening of classes. Professor Milton R. Konvitz obtained 
the files and records of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation in the summer of 1945, two months before the School’s first 
class entered Cornell. 

In the late twenties, Sumner Slichter had begun to gather labor 
union publications for a collection in Cornell’s department of eco- 
nomics which he called the Laboratory of Industrial Relations. Others 
continued this activity up to 1948, when the collection was turned 
over to the University library for deposit in the library of the School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations. It became the core of the library's 
holdings of labor union journals. 

The library of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations is 
the University’s primary center for the collection of all types of 
materials relating to labor and labor-management relations. The 
University library collection, however, does contain a considerable 
amount of material published before 1945, such as documents and 
reports of state departments of labor, federal government publica- 
tions relating to labor, and scattered labor union documents. 

A major adjunct of the University library that cannot be over- 
looked in any account of Cornell’s resources in labor history is the 
Collection of Regional History. It contains a rich store of the raw 
data of economic history in the Northeast, with early account books, 
records of industrial concerns and businesses long defunct, and the 
correspondence and personal papers of some of the industrial mag- 
nates of upstate New York, New England, and Pennsylvania. 


J. G. MILLER is Librarian of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. 
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The collections of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
are intended to be comprehensive within its fields of interest. The 
acquisitions policy of the library has been defined to include: union- 
management relations, labor unions and the labor movement, labor 
economics, labor history, labor law and legislation, social security, labor 
conditions, personnel administration, industrial sociology, industrial 
psychology, and industrial training. Much of this material goes be- 
yond the interests of the labor historian at the moment, but the labor 
historian of the future may find himself concerned with what today 
are contemporary developments. Personnel administration is already 
being subjected to historical scrutiny, and certainly this field will fall 
within the purview of the labor historian. 

Apart from the library's basic book and periodical collection of 
60,000 volumes, pamphlets and other non-book materials are divided 
roughly between current and non-current materials. The current files 
consist of an Information File arranged by subject, a considerable 
portion being indexed in the Library Catalog; a Union File of labor 
union documents, publications, and collective agreements arranged by 
union; a Company File of publications and materials relating to per- 
sonnel policies and practices of individual organizations, arranged by 
broad categories subdivided by company name. Some 50,000 pam- 
phlets, mimeographed reports and documents of various descriptions 
are included in the current file. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DOCUMENTATION CENTER 


The collections in the library of the School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations that consist of manuscript and archival materials, 
historical pamphlets, and other historical non-book materials have 
been organized into the Labor-Management Documentation Center. 
The Center contains the records of organizations, private papers of 
individuals, papers and records relating to labor dispute cases, and 
non-current publications retired from the library’s files of union publi- 
cations and documents. Subjectwise the Center’s resources are particu- 
larly strong in the history of social security and protective labor legis- 
lation and in the documents and records of cases involving disputes 
before the courts and other dispute settlement tribunals. 

In the field of social security and protective legislation, the major 
collections are: 
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Andrews Collection of Records of The American Association for 
Labor Legislation (85 archive boxes). From 1907 to 1942 John B. 
Andrews, an associate of John R. Commons, was secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. Founded in 1905, the 
Association was active in promoting a program of welfare legislation 
in the various states directed at correcting and improving prevailing 
conditions of labor that contributed to occupational diseases and oc- 
cupational accidents. The Association went out of existence shortly 
after Andrews’ death in 1942. 

The files in the Andrews Collection include some 75 linear feet 
of the correspondence files of the Association arranged chronologically 
from 1905 to 1942. Supplementing these are about 25 linear feet of 
pamphlets, clippings, and research materials assembled in connection 
with the work of the Association. The collection also contains a file 
of the Association press releases believed to be complete. 


Epstein Collection and materials from the American Association 
for Social Security (53 archive boxes). Abraham Epstein founded the 
American Association for Social Security in 1927. He and the As- 
sociation contributed a great many of the ideas that were incorporated 
in the Social Security Act of 1937. 

In terms of quantity, the bulk of this collection is made up of 
bills introduced in Congress and the state legislatures during the 
period 1920-1942. The state bills arranged alphabetically by state, are 
subdivided into such topics as unemployment compensation, health 
insurance, and public welfare. A card index of state legislation on un- 
employment insurance, 1925-1939; old‘ age assistance, 1935-1939; 
and health insurance, 1935-1939 is included in the collection. 


Papers of Dr. Isaac Max Rubinow (10 archive boxes). Dr. Isaac 
Max Rubinow began his career in the United States as a physician in 
1898. Subsequently, interests in economic and social problems prompted 
him to abandon the practice of medicine and, after a career of some 
ten years as an economist in government service, he devoted himself 
to the promotion of social insurance and particularly health insurance. 
He wrote widely on the subject, and corresponded extensively with 
organizations and individuals both in the U.S. and in Europe. 


1 Each archive box or carton measures 13”x16”x10” and contains approximately one 
and one-half linear feet of records. 
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The Rubinow Collection, though much smaller than either the 
Andrews Collection or the Epstein Collection, complements them par- 
ticularly in the field of health insurance. It consists of nine cartons 
of Dr. Rubinow’s correspondence and one carton of reprints of articles 
and manuscripts. 


Amy E. Watson Collection and the Papers of the National Con- 
ference on Household Employment (5 archive boxes). The National 
Conference on Household Employment devoted itself to aiding do- 
mestic employees and studying problems of domestic employment. 
The collection consists of two cartons of material on the conferences 
held by the National Conference, correspondence, minutes of meetings 
and other material relating to its internal operations. In addition there 
is a topical file of publications and unpublished research materials on 
the problem and conditions of household employment. 


Two other collections relate to governmental programs in the 
area of social security. They are the materials dealing with the work 
of the Social Security Advisory Council during the years 1937-38, 
given by Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, and materials on the New York State 
Advisory Council on Unemployment Insurance, given by Mr. Herman 
A. Gray. Both these collections are relatively small. The minutes, 
reports of meetings, memoranda, and other materials prepared for the 
use of the two councils, although incomplete, contain much informa- 
tion on the two advisory agencies that were concerned with the prob- 
lems of the administration of large governmental social security pro- 
grams at critical times. 


RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS OF LABOR CASES. One of the largest 
holdings of the Labor-Management Documentation Center consists 
of the records and documents of labor cases before the courts, arbitra- 
tion tribunals,and fact finding agencies. These materials include about 
fifty cartons of records, excluding collections of awards from ad hoc 
arbitrators. Represented are such cases as the Steel Industry Seizure 
Case in 1952. In this case, as in the others represented in this group, 
the Center has tried to assemble as complete a documentation as 
possible including transcripts, briefs for the parties, briefs filed by 
amici curiae, exhibits from both parties, and comments, newspaper 
articles and other related contemporary items. Many of thé cases 
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included involve the transportation industries, the bulk of these being 
Emergency Board cases under the Railway Labor Ace. 

Among these records is one of the largest single acquisitions by 
the Labor-Management Documentation Center. This was the collec- 
tion contained in dispute case files from the Second Region of the 
National War Labor Board. One major study and several lesser studies 
have exploited these records. They are now in dead storage, although 
they could be made available if sufficient notice were given. 

Several significant collections of considerable interest historically 
can be considered with the group of records on labor dispute settle- 
ment. 

Abelson Papers (30 archive boxes). The largest and most com- 
prehensive collection relates to the growth of the dispute settlement 
machinery and the development of the institutional aspects of col- 
lective bargaining in the needle trades in New York City in the period 
from 1910 to 1950. Comprised of the papers and correspondence of 
Dr. Paul Abelson, it includes minutes of negotiating sessions, ex- 
changes of correspondence on issues in dispute in connection with 
contract negotiations, and memoranda and correspondence relating to 
the administration of contracts and the settlement of disputes arising 
under contracts in some twenty or more industries within the needle 
trades. 

Supplementing the extensive materials in the Abelson Collec- 
tion, the Labor-Management Documentation Center has acquired de- 
cisions of arbitrators active in other areas and branches of the apparel 
industries. The Rochester market in the men’s clothing industry is 
represented by a file of decisions dating from William M. Leiserson’s 
chairmanship of the Labor Adjustment Board in 1920 under the first 
agreement between the Rochester Clothiers Exchange and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. There are also decisions from the Chicago 
market given by the late Willard Hotchkiss, and from the New York 
market during 1925 and 1929. A very incomplete file of cases decided 
during the long life of the Protocol of Perpetual Peace in the women’s 
garment industry goes back to 1924. 

Particularly interesting historically are several files of documents 
pertaining to factfinding cases handled by the New York State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration between 1899 and 1914. These cases 
were investigated under a provision of the New York State Labor 
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Law, which was added in 1897, empowering the Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration to investigate and make public the facts in a labor 
dispute. The transcripts of the hearings with exhibits give a detailed 
account of the conditions surrounding each dispute and the issues that 
were involved. The cases include a strike of the International Iron 
Moulders in Buffalo, a strike for union recognition at a paper mill 
in Corinth, New York, and a lockout in a steel mill in Syracuse. 


RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS OF LABOR UNIONS. One of the main 
objectives of the Labor-Management Documentation Center is to as- 
semble records and documents relating to labor unions. The Center's 
holdings of some 8,000 volumes of labor union journals and news- 
papers are reported quite comprehensively in Naas and Sakr, Ameri- 
can Labor Union Periodicals, (Ithaca, New York: New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1956). 

An important recent acquisition has been, a complete file of the 
National Trades’ Union published by George Henry Evans in New 
York from 1834 to 1836. Given to Cornell by Syracuse University it 
is one of the rare pre-Civil War labor papers and along with such 
volumes as The Mechanic of Fall River, Massachusetts published in 
1844 and 1845, the Trail of the Journeymen Cordwainers (New 
York City, 1810), and Trial of Twenty-four Journeymen Tailors 
(Philadelphia, 1829), is a keystone of the small but gradually in- 
creasing body of sources in the ILR Library on the ferment of labor 
and radical activity in the Jacksonian period. 

Of much more recent origin are some 1,500 volumes of conven- 
tion proceedings from over 175 American national and international 
unions. Although systematic collection of labor materials began in 
1946, the convention proceedings in many instances cover periods 
dating from much earlier. 

The library has, during this same period, made a consistent effort 
to collect unpublished union records and archival materials. To some 
extent microfilmed records have been substituted for original materials 
where this seemed to answer the requirements more satisfactorily. The 
collections that may be of some general interest are: 


IWW Collections (5 archives boxes). These collections amount- 
ing to about 5 cartons are made up of materials from several 
different sources. The bulk of them, from Paul Brissenden’s collection 
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of IWW material, consists of scattered issues of local mimeographed 
news sheets, scrapbooks, a collection of IWW songbooks; and broad- 
sides, stickers, and other materials from IWW organizing campaigns. 
A short but illuminating file of correspondence from the period around 
1920 to 1930 among the officers of the IWW reveals the disruptive 
influences that hastened the disintegration of the organization. 


United Mine Workers, District 12 (Microfilm—12 rolls). The 
records in this collection were assembled, organized, and filmed as 
the by-product of a study by Edward Wickersham on the internal 
stresses in the United Mine Workers which lead to the organization 
of the Progressive Mineworkers. They consist primarily of the pro- 
ceedings of the negotiating conferences between the Illinois coal 
operators and District 12 of the Mine Workers for the period from 
1902 to 1928. 


William Green Letterbooks (Microfilm—43 rolls/16 mm). As 
a consequence of the microfilming program of the headquarters office 
of the AFL-CIO, positive microfilm prints of all letters sent out from 
AFL headquarters over the signature of President William Green 
from 1926 to 1952 were secured for the Labor-Management Docu- 
mentation Center. 


Frank Columbus Collection (5 archive boxes). The personal 
papers of Mr. Columbus, the State Legislative Representative for 
consist of correspondence, legislative proposals, and minutes of meet- 
ings of various committees on which Mr. Columbus served. 


William L. Standard Papers (12 archive boxes). A former 
attorney for the National Maritime Union, Mr. Standard’s collec- 
tion is not a file of union records but consists primarily of briefs and 
supplementary material relating to cases in which the union was 
involved from its founding in 1937 when he was active as its counsel. 


Buffalo CIO Council Records (5 cartons). These contain papers, 
publications, and correspondence of the Buffalo CIO Council from 
its formation in 1937 until the time of its merger with the Buffalo 
Federation of Labor. Many of the records contained in these files 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen until 1958, 
relate to the community services and activities which the Buffalo 
Council carried on or in which it participated. 
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Several other small collections of archival material and records 
relating to labor organizations are included in the Labor-Management 
Documentation Center. Most of these are from New York State or- 
ganizations and they include the Helfgott Papers, containing the 
publications of the Insurance Workers of America and the corre- 
spondence conducted by Mr. Simon Helfgott, a vice-president of that 
Union, in the course of organizing and negotiating contracts for in- 
surance agents; and the James Murphy Scrapbooks relating to Local 
6 of the International Typographical Union, which contain post cards, 
pictures, conference programs, and other memorablia. 


FOREIGN LABOR MATERIALS. The collection of primary source material 
from abroad has not been a major objective of the School library. 
Nonetheless some material has been acquired which may serve as a 
nucleus for more systematic acquisition in the future. The Ado/f 
Germer Papers, for example, are primarily records and documents of 
the WFTU collected while Mr. Germer was CIO Delegate to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 1946 and 1947. The collection 
includes reports for meetings of the Executive Bureau as well as re- 
ports to the meetings of the General Council. Most of the material in 
this collection does not appear in any published records of the con- 
ferences of the WFTU. 


SUMMAKY. The collections in the Labor-Management Documenta- 
tion Center have been described in a series of “Preliminary Inventories” 
which are kept as the official catalog of the Center. They are summar- 
ized in a mimeographed Guide to the Records in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Documentation Center, copies of which are available on request. 
Ordinarily record and documents from the Labor-Management Docu- 
mentation Center are not available on loan. They are, however, without 
exception open for the use of research workers during daytime library 
hours from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Photocopy and microfilm service 
can be secured on request. All requests for more specific information 
regarding the contents of any of these collections or the terms under 
which specific searches may be made should be addressed to the Libra- 
rian, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. Books and periodicals from the 
Library of the School may be secured through interlibrary loan. 
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A History of American Labor. By Joseph G. Rayback, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. 459 pp. $6.00 

American Labor. By Henry Pelling. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1960. vi, 247 pp. $5.00 


The writer of a short history of American labor must always 
borrow from the longer histories, from the histories of particular 
periods, from the histories of individual labor unions, and from the 
abundant analytical literature on numerous special aspects of labor 
development. For the serious historian the problems of synthesizing 
this mass of material and of organizing and interpreting it are indeed 
formidable. This may well explain why relatively few short histories 
of American labor have been attempted. 

Rayback resolved the problem of organization and presentation 
in a traditional manner, by writing a chronological account of Ameri- 
can labor from Colonial beginnings to the present. As such, it is a 
good book for the general reader, who will find it very informative 
and readable. 

For the student of labor, however, the book is deficient in one 
important respect: It does not sort out and trace through many of the 
vital issues and questions concerning labor in America, which are 
susceptible to historical treatment. I refer to such questions as the 
changing relationships of labor to government, which have passed 
through stages of suppression, toleration, encouragement and regula- 
tion; the evolution of labor law and legal concept; the changing role 
of the intellectual; the evolution of labor’s ideology; the changes in 
the nature of labor's leadership; the relation of labor to American 
nationalism; the persistent problem of labor's structure and self-gov- 
ernment; the development of the variety and breadth of industrial 
government; the development of employer attitudes and strategy; and 
the evolution of labor's approach to science and technology, to labor 
legislation and economic planning. While it is true that many of these 
and other questions are touched on in the course of the narrative, 
few are treated with sufficient continuity. 
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The publisher tells us on the book’s jacket that the author con- 
siders labor “‘an integral part of American life,” and that “the growth 
of labor is viewed against the background of American economic, 
political, industrial and social history.” The book itself, however, 
contains no preface or introduction, nor any final chapter of con- 
clusions or interpretations. History does not speak as plainly as these 
omissions suggest; and it does seem that some of the major economic, 
political, industrial’ and social issues with which labor has grappled 
internally and environmentally could have been selected for the kind 
of explicit historical treatment which would illuminate more than the 
book does, the “integral relationship” of labor to American life. 

Pelling’s book represents quite a different kind of effort from 
that of Rayback. In a briefer, and highly interpretative work, Pelling 
selects several “lineaments,” or characteristics, which have distin- 
guished American labor from its beginning io the present. The linea- 
ments are too few, however—America’s broad and variegated geo- 
gtaphic expanse, the relatively high wage rate of the craftsman, and 
the agricultural background in the labor milieu—with the result that 
the level of insight often dips sharply in strange contrast to Pelling’s 
obvious talent and erudition. 

We are told, for example, that American labor's first foray into 
politics in the 1820's was the result of the more rapidly growing 
wealth of other sectors of society relative to that of the artisans. ‘‘It 
is not surprising,” writes Pelling, “that they (the artisans) felt that 
their relative position was deteriorating. This feeling, more than any- 
thing else, was responsible for their sudden interest in attempting to 
achieve social aims by political activity.” The political labor movement 
of the Jacksonian era deserves (and indeed has in other works re- 
ceived) better interpretation. 

It would be interesting to know the evidence on which Pelling 
draws to conclude that hostility towards the Irish immigrants devel- 
oped not only because they replaced the native American worker (with 
which interpretation there is no quarrel) but also because their habits 
of life were “not merely strange but crude.” Pelling’s suggestion that 
the era of Utopianism beginning in the 1830's could be explained as 
“an indication of the increasing leisure available to those sections 
of the community which stood above the level of the manual worker” 
is rather oversimple, as is his observation that Marxian Socialism in 
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America developed from the strikes of the late 1870's, without refer- 
ence to the prior wave of Socialist immigrants from Europe, including 
Sorge, who brought with him the headquarters of the First Interna- 
tional. On the Knights of Labor, Pelling ‘destroys’ the myth that its 
structure was less “American” than that of the AFL, which is not 
difficult to do since the myth never existed. John McBride, who de- 
feated Samuel Gompers for the presidency of the AFL, did not stay 
in office because, writes Pelling, “he was rude to other union leaders 
and so lost support.” One of the more astounding of Pelling’s com- 
ments is that “the union label (is) perhaps the most important Ameri- 
can contribution to the techniques of unionism.” 

The book contains too many of these oddly simple interpreta- 
tions, which lend a flavor of condescension to, and mar, an otherwise 
promising book. Pelling weaves the slavery and race question into the 
mainstream of labor history skilfully. His final chapter on labor as 
a “permanent minority” is excellent, and his treatment of labor’s split 
and reunification discloses more understanding than that of most 
Europeans about this complex period in American labor history. 

As is too often the case, the editor’s preface claims too much for 
the book. It should have been a longer work than its 227 pages in view 
of the scope of the subject; and it would have been, had the author 
attempted less compression and selected more than the three linea- 
ments around which to construct his interpretation. The lineaments 
selected are, of course, the most apparent ones in American labor 
history, and have been dealt with repeatedly since they were first set 
forth in the works of Commons and his associates. What we have 
come to expect from our British colleagues is less travel over our own 
trodden ground and more guidance into the sort of perspective which 
Pelling delineates in his final chapter, where he analyzes the changes 
in American class composition that suggest the continuing minority 
status of American labor. 

Had Pelling selected more of America’s distinctive features on 
which to structure his interpretation, particularly those that have 
evolved and altered rather than those that seemed to persist—I can 
think of such lineaments as the American form of government, the 
American economic ideology, the “labor ideology” of the American 
business community, the nature of America’s political party system, 
the extensive urban phenomenon, to suggest a few—I feel we would 
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have had more of the novelty and excitement of the book’s last chapter 
and possibly a really fresh interpretation of American labor history. 
BEN S. STEPHANSKY 


Labor Advisor, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 


Maritime Labor Relations on the Great Lakes. By Charles P. Larrowe. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University, Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
1959. vii, 225 pp. $1.50. 


Sailors on the Great Lakes founded one of the earliest continuing 
maritime unions in 1878 and later joined in organizing the International 
Seamen’s Union (ISU). At the ISU convention in 1900, Lake unions 
represented more seafarers than both coasts combined. By 1908, nearly 
all unlicensed Lake seamen were affiliated with the ISU. For a brief 
moment in 1903, every licensed deck officer with the exception of one 
captain and one mate were members of the American Association of 
Masters and Pilots, predecessor of the modern International Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates, and Pilots (AFL-CIO). 

But now, a half-century later, the picture has drastically changed. 
Everywhere else, maritime labor has won the fight for recognition; 
but not on the Lakes where only a third of the 15,000 seamen is union- 
ized. Only in the last few years did the organized sector reach so high 
a proportion, and even that minority is still scattered among many rival 
unions, including some small and weak independents of mere regional 
significance. On the coasts, jobs are filled in traditional union hiring 
halls; on the Lakes, in company halls. (The Seafarers’ International 
Union maintains some hiring halls.) 

In 1908, Lake seamen constituted a formidable part of the labor 
movement. By 1909, their union had been smashed. An open-shop, 
anti-union policy, then inspired by the shipping companies, persisted 
up to our own day. In World War I, in the big rise of the thirties, 
in World War II, in the 1945-6 post-war strike wave and organizing 
drives when other unions pressed forward, maritime labor found its 
way blocked on the Lakes and never succeeded in restoring its original 


strength. 
By opening the Lakes to ocean-going shipping, the St. Lawrence 
y opening going shipping 
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seaway virtually creates a new seacoast, and traditional seafaring union- 
ism will necessarily come along with it. As a new chapter opens in 
maritime unionism, it is fortunate that Professor Larrowe offers so 
prompt and so informative an introduction to the problems of Lake 
unionism. He has written on a closely defined subject in a limited 
area: maritime labor relations on the Great Lakes. Union politics, 
broadly interpreted . . . the ideals and ideologies, the rival tendencies 
that inspire men to dedicate themselves to unionism . . . does not fall 
within his chosen field; regrettably, for it remains a lack that he doubt- 
less could have filled. But, as in his earlier Shape-up and Hiring Hall, 
he has written diligently and holds our interest. This book is a con- 
venient guide to waterfront and marine unionism on the Lakes and 
elsewhere and offers, too, some interesting insights into the develop- 
ment of the general labor movement. 

Why is Lake unionism so weak? Professor Larrowe suggests a 
partial explanation in the nature of the labor force and in the special- 
ized character of Lake shipping. Work is seasonal; seamen are land 
based, living ashore, taking short trips, returning in the slow season 
for shoreside jobs or to their farms. Short trips and rapid job turnover 
cut unions off from continuing contact with men on non-union ships. 
Before an organizing drive gets under way, crews break up for the 
winter. But he underscores, too, an even more basic barrier to unionism. 

Most shipping companies are organized in the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation. In 1901, the Association came under the domination of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company, largest on the Lakes and a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Company. U.S. Steel was about to wipe out 
unionism in its mills and to destroy the strongest union of its time, 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. In 
1908, the Lake Carriers’ Association applied the steel policy to mari- 
time and coldly broke off relations with the International Seamen's 
Union, which was forced into a long and hopeless strike. When the 
Association would not relent, the ISU was driven off the Lakes. With 
the solidarity and organization of the workmen shattered, with em- 
ployer resistance continuing unwaveringly, even the legal rights later 
embodied in the labor laws of the New Deal proved of no avail. 
Before unionism could once again forge ahead on the Lakes, it had 
to defeat the fountainhead of anti-unionism in the steel mills. This 
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history explains why a union of factory workers, the United Steel- 
workers of America, and not any marine union, has become the largest 
single union of seamen on the Lakes. 

In 1951, in sheer despair, the National Maritime Union ceded 
jurisdiction over bulk carriers to the Steelworkers which set up its own 
Marine Local 5000. The powerful steel union did what no maritime 
union could. In 1953, it organized the Pittsburgh Steamship Company 
and won a contract; it soon enrolled 2,500 seamen in its marine local. 

In all this, we are simply repeating in inadequate summary what 
Larrowe reports in fine detail. His account of chaotic union rivalry is 
confirmed anew by a hot dispute between the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association (engine room officers) and the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots union (deck officers), a jurisdictional fight on the Lakes too 
devious to describe in a short review. 

One sidelight: A steel strike in 1956 tied up the Pittsburgh lines; 
marine officers on its ships seized the opportunity to sign up with the 
MMP and the MEBA. They won a contract. Later, Larrowe interviewed 
some new MMP members asking why they, deck officers, had wanted 
a union. Talk turned inconclusively around a list of economic demands. 
At last, one mate brought the discussion to an end: 

“I don’t think those were the must important things we got. What 
we won on the Lakes is freedom of speech. Now, if we don’t like 
the way the master, or the company treats us, we can say so.” 

As fifty years of paternalism and intimidation at last yield 
to unionism on the Lakes, that MMP member points to what is often 
overlooked: the inseparable connection between unionism and the 


striving for democracy. 
H. W. BENSON 


New York City 


Communism in American Unions. By David J. Saposs. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1959. 279 pp. $7.50 

Labor, U.S.A. By Lester Velie. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 318 pp. 
$4.95. 

The Crisis of American Labor. By Sidney Lens. New York: Sagamore Press, 
1959. 318 pp. $6.00 


To use the semantics in the current social science vogue, what we 
have before us are three models of American unionism: Saposs investi- 
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gates Communist unionism, Velie is mostly occupied with racket 
unionism, and Lens dissects the meaning of business unionism. 

For Saposs the current work is the continuation of a long-time 
interest which began with the publication of his still classic Left-Wing 
Unionism. The major contribution here is the examination of Com- 
munist penetration in specific AFL unions. As Saposs details the facts, 
the Communists made substantial headway in local and regional units 
of the AFL, in contrast to the CIO unions where they exercised great 
influence and power in several national unions and were not without 
influence in the CIO as such. The two AFL groups which Saposs 
selects for special inquiry are the complex of Hollywood unions and 
the New York locals of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers. 

In Hollywood the Communists penetrated in depth, seeking con- 
trol not only because these were unions but also because of their 
strategic role in molding the cultural values of the nation. Saposs de- 
scribes vividly the bitter struggle in both situations and the great 
cost to the unions of uprooting communist penetration. 

Lens suggests that the seeds of racket unionism are to be found 
in business unionism. He deplores ‘‘the tepid philosophy, the lack of 
solidarity, the loss of evangelism, and excesses” which he finds in 
business unionism. He counterpoises the alternative of Reuther’s “‘so- 
cial unionism,” which is not socialist unionism because Reuther sup- 
ports the free enterprise system, but it isn’t business unionism either. 
“If business unionism is to be effectively challenged in America it will 
be done'in part at least by men like Reuther and by unions like the 
Auto Workers.” 

The crisis of our times, Lens believes, cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively by labor if it continues its role as a pressure group. Rather it 
must assume an independent position. More specifically it must orient 
its sights toward a labor party. 

Lens thus sees the labor movement as the way station on the 
road to profound social change. I cannot share this conception of the 
role of the union. The union serves its essential purpose if it protects 
and strengthens the interests of working people at the work site and 
in the local and national community. For the overriding national and 
international economic and social problems, the union in a free society 
can be an important influence, but it cannot be the primary influence. 

Velie is primarily a reporter. His journalistic background is that 
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of a first-rate crime reporter. This is the vantage point from which 
he looks at the labor movement, although he tries hard to give a 
balanced view. His book is populated not only by racket unionists but 
by unionists whom he admires and praises; notably, Meany, Reuther, 
Randolph, and Dubinsky. 

Velie’s book has pace, life, and excitement; but very little depth. 
There is much to be said for the point that racketeering in unions 
cannot exist without scoundrels and crooks, but there is more to rack- 
eteering unionism than scoundrels and crooks. There is, for example, 
the economic organization of the industries in which racketeering 
flourishes. This is only dimly perceived by Velie. 


JAcK BARBASH 
Professor of Labor Education and Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


Songs of Work and Freedom. By Edith Fowke and Joe Glazer. Chicago: Roose- 
velt University, 1960. 208 pp. casebound $5.00, plasticbound $2.50 


One characteristic of American popular culture in post World 
War II years has been an urban-intellectual folksong revival. Its 
causes are complex: the conscious use of traditional materials by 
schools and mass media; the growth of new inexpensive artifacts— 
long playing records and tape recorders; the expression of humanistic 
and meliorative values in non-political terms as a response to Cold 
War pressures; the search for roots and sources in a society confronted 
by complexity and distance. Forms employed by the participants are 
varied—record, tape, concert, songbook, broadside, pageant, festival. 
The labor movement is both object and subject of revival efforts. 

In their anthology, Songs of Work and Freedom, Edith Fowke, 
Canadian folklorist, and Joe Glazer, United Rubber Workers educa- 
tional director, have provided a measuring stick to gauge unionism’s 
role in the mid-century resurgence of folksong interest. Perhaps the 
fact of the book's publication by the Labor Education Division of 
Roosevelt University rather than the AFL-CIO, or an affiliate, indi- 
cates the movement's uncertainty when confronted by song. 

The anthology’s stated purpose is “to provide a good collection 
of songs . . . and to show how these songs reflect mankind’s struggle 
for a better life.” The compilers are to be commended for cleaving 
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to their aims. One hundred songs are included with music scored for 
piano and guitar by Kenneth Bray, Canadian teacher. Two are un- 
scored: Joe Hill’s “Casey Jones” parody, because of copyright restric- 
tions on the vaudeville music, and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
which is coupled with “John Brown’s Body.” Musical notations are 
simple and regular with no attempts to include the special character- 
istics of various singing styles. A Record List or selective discography 
is appended as a guide to recorded versions of the anthology’s songs. 
Included in the List is Glazer’s own 1960 record, Songs of Work and 
Freedom,.Washington WR 460. 

Each number is presented with a historical footnote. The foot- 
notes range from detailed background analytics on some songs to 
sparse comments on others. The textile song, ‘Bread and Roses,” rates 
a half page of print; the telephone song, “Old Ma Bell,” only four 
lines. This disparity in background data indicates not only that some 
areas and periods are richer in tradition than others, but that much 
of laborlore is yet unexplored. The book’s hidden challenge can be 
stated by the !ate Selig Perlman’s comment: ‘The individual workman 
leaves no historical records, but the labor movement does.” One con- 
sequence of this phenomena has been labor history prepared from 
written sources, often official. Would Perlman have considered the 
anonymous folksong, “Hard Times in the Mill,” a historical record? 

An excellent feature of the textual material is the objectivity 
and impartiality achieved by the authors. Many labor songs were gifts 
(often unwanted) to trade unionism by radicals and peripheral ele- 
ments. Curiously, these songs lost their sectarian identity as they came 
into possession of the entire labor movement. “Solidarity,” “Union 
Maid,” and “On the Line,” were such contributions. 

Fowke and Glazer are sophisticated and knowledgeable in Amer- 
ican studies. In a real sense, they have prepared a pioneer work. There 
have been many and varied labor songbooks in the past: agrarian 
revolt songsters, Socialist Sunday School booklets, little red songbooks 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, and, as recently as 1948 and 
1953, books of the People’s Artists group. But few of these predeces- 
sors were documented and none achieved the pluralism of Fowke and 
Glazer in presenting so many facets of labor. Of course, not all their 
pieces are pure trade union items, narrowly defined, for the anthology 
title reveals that labor’s goals and polemics are as much song subject 
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as work itself. Most of the songs stem from English-speaking persons. 
A few overseas numbers are included in translation. 

The book contains some minor errors in fact and format. Since 
the authors desire its wide distribution, such flaws will no doubt be 
corrected in future editions. As it stands, the anthology is a most 
valuable addition to the limited shelf of laborlore studies and an excel- 
lent aid for historians. If this work keeps some union songs viable and 
recalls labor’s aspirations, the authors will feel rewarded. However, 
the labor movement will ask of the book: does it simply mark the 
past and catalogue songs that survived; or, more significantly, does it 
symbolize that the folksong revival has affected unionism and ex- 
tended its singing tradition? 

ARCHIE GREEN 
San Francisco 


The Autobiography of Robert Watchorn. Ed. by Herbert F. West. Oklahoma 
City: The Robert Watchorn Charities, Ltd., 1959. xix, 218 pp. 


This privately printed volume is essentially the memoirs of a 
Derbyshire boy who immigrated to the United States in 1880 and 
ultimately became head of a gas and oil company in Oklahoma. For 
labor historians the book has particular value because the author was 
the first secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Robert Watchorn started his working life at the age of eleven 
when he became a doorboy in an English coal mine; his description 
of his reaction to his first job is harrowing: 


To this day I recall that my first day’s underground experience seemed 
like an interminable stretch of time. The weird stillness, the alternat- 
nating rumbling of moving trains, the violent blasting done by miners, 
the banging and slamming of the ventilating doors . . . all seemed 
insupportably distressing to me. But . . . the stillness was the worst. In 
moments of quiet, even the drip, drip, drip of falling water from 
the roofs of abandoned sections of the mine into accumulated pools 
reverberated with a shudder-producing effect... . And... the noises 
of the timbers set to support the roof from under which the coal had 
been removed, with their creakings and grindings and snappings, 
weird, frightening sounds eleven hundred feet under the sod. . . . The 
effect upon a child can only be imagined. A creeping sort of feeling 
takes possession of him. He contemplates running away, but where 
is he to go? For there is no permissible egress. . . . Even if he de- 
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serted, worse fears would seize him, for he would forever have before 
him the possible consequences of a door left open, probably resulting 
in the explosion of accumulated gasses, with the consequent blotting 
out of many lives. 


A decade after his ordeal, Watchorn came to the United States and, 
as might be expected, sought employment in the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania. For several years he found jobs in small “family mines’— 
as unstable an employment as could be imagined. From the very 
beginning of his career as a miner in the United States, Watchorn was 
interested in trade unionism (his memoirs do not make clear when he ~ 
joined). For a time he served as secretary of a local assembly of the 
Knights of Labor; in 1888 he became president of the Knights’ Na- 
tional Trade Assembly 135. Two years later he became secretary- 
treasurer of the fledgling UMW. Although Watchorn says little about 
his services to the union, he became involved in the famous attempt 
to rescue miners trapped by the explosion at the Farm Hill mine in 
the Connellsville region in June 1890. 

Not long after this event, which temporarily impaired his health, 
Watchorn entered public affairs. In 1891, he became chief clerk to 
Governor Robert E. Pattison of Pennsylvania, who appointed him 
the first chief factory inspector of the Commonwealth. In 1895, he 
joined the United States Immigration Service and became Commis- 
sioner of Immigration in 1905. While in that service he investigated 
the causes of the large scale Jewish emigration to the United States; 
his report resulted in an appeal from the State Department for an 
amelioration of Rumania’s anti-Semitic laws. 

Watchorn mentions and characterizes a number of labor leaders: 
William B. Wilson, William T. Lewis, John B. Roe, Patrick McBride, 
and Andrew Roy. But his most significant comments concern Ter- 
ence V. Powderly, with whom he worked in the labor movement and 
in the Immigration Service: “His besetting sin . . . was in fearing to 
do the right for fear it might prove to be wrong. He seemed to be 
constitutionally unable to make decisions.” 

The autobiography should prove a useful addition to the source 


material on labor for the period from 1880 to 1909. 
JosEPH G. RAYBACK 


Head, Dept. of Labor Education 
Pennsylvania State University 














A Society for the Study of Labour History was formed last 
May at a meeting held in Birkbeck College, University of Lon- 
don. The new Society plans to encourage study, teaching, and 
research in the field of labor history and to safeguard the pres- 
ervation of labor archives. Also it plans to hold meetings once 
or twice a year and to publish a bulletin. Membership is open to 
all interested; the annual subscription is 10/—. 


Officers of the Society include Professor Asa Briggs (Uni- 
versity of Leeds) chairman; Dr. J. C. F. Harrison (University of 
Leeds), secretary; Mr. F. Bealey (University College of North 
Staffordshire), treasurer; Drs. Royden Harrison and S. Pollard 
(University of Sheffield), editors of the Bulletin. 


Those wishing to join the Society should send their dues 
to Mr. Frank Bealey; for other information, communicate with 
Dr. J. F. C. Harrison. 
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